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PP- 5 10. : 


WE have to apologize for the late notice of these valuable 
Letters; but the delay bas been occasioned by circumstances 
which it is needless to explain. 

_ ‘The names of Warburton and of Hurd, (particularly the 
former,) possessed a splendour and a magnitude in the latter 
half of the last century, which they no longer retain in the 
first decade of the present.—They were giants in those days, 
but they are now reduced to the stature of ordinary men.— 

Of all that Warburton wrote, much as it was once applauded 
by his friends and reviled by his foes, nothing remams (with 
the exception of the present volume of Letters,) which ex- 
cites any curiosity er interest. His divine Legation, which 
is such 3 vague and circuitous defence of revelation, that it 
rather weakens than corroborates the argument, may be somee 
times quoted, but it is meyer read, except by a few recluse 
theologues and literati, who are still left, of the old school,— 
A sort of traditionary respect still adheres to the name of 
Warburton, among those, whose fathers or grandfathers 
thought him a demigod among critics and diyjnes: but thig 
feeling is daily becoming less general, and ere another gens 
gation has succeeded the present, it is probable that it will 
beve entirely disappeared.—If his memory be at all cherished 
by posterity, we believe that he will be more indebted for 
the boon to the presemt posthumous Letters, than to all his 
other works. ‘Thig isa serious warning to men of learning 
aad genius, as Warburton certainly was, not to waste their 
time and their talents ow topics, which excite only @ fugitive 
interest, or have only an ephemeral im which 
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they derive from the conflicts of heated sectaries and turbu- 
lent polemics. 

Physical truth, when it is accurately and luminously dis- 
played, and moral truth, when it is developed with sagacity 
and enforced with pathos, have a charm that is not readily 
dissolved; but the doctrinal peculiarities either of Christianity 
or of Judaism, or of any of the sects which have branched 
from either, are things which must at all times have rather a 
factitious, a fugitive, and limited, than a real, a durable 
and universal interest.—-The laws of the moral world, though 
they are more intricate, obscure, and apparently contradic- 
tory than those of the physical, yet constitute the grandest 
and the most interesting subject, which can occupy the mind 
of intellectual and accountable man.—But those theological 
questions, which have no relation to the laws of the moral 
world, to the rules of human conduct, and to the'means, or 
the constituents of human happiness, must be regarded by the 
wise and by the good, as a mere waste of learning, of talents 
and of time, The various topics of dispute, which are en- 
gendered by folly mingled with superstition, by superstition 
acting on folly, -or by hypocrisy making use of ‘both for some 
sinister purpose, may be regarded as foetid effluvia rising from 
a morass, which attract attention, disseminate contagion, or 
injure the community for a season, till the noxious waters are 
drawn off and the source of the evil is removed by the good 
sense, the genius or the industry of man. But when a more 
salubrious atmosphere is restored, the former pestilential va- 
pour is neither heeded nor remembered any more. 

But it is time to revert more immediately to the subject 
of the present Letters. The Letters exclusive of the Ap- 
pendix, are 257 in number, and by much the larger part of 
them is from Warburton to Hurd. The first is dated June 
Ist, 1749, and the last, December 19th, 1776. When this 
correspondence commenced, Warburton was in his fifty-first 
and Hurd in his thirty-first year—Warburton was in the ze- 
nith of his fame; Hurd was just emerging from obscurity. 
Their acquaintance originated in the praise which Hurd had 
bestowed on Warburton, in his edition of Horace’s Epistle to 
the Pisos. Warburton, if we may judge from his first 


~ letter, was not only pleased, but pleased to rapture with the 


praise. His whole heart and soul instantly expanded towards 
the author of the elegant panegyric. He made Mr. Hurd an 


- offer of his friendship, and he solicited his in return. 


urd has not published the letter which he returned in an- 
swer to Warburton’s first frank and warm-hearted epistle. 
Indeed, though this is the first, yet it is far from being the 
enly gccasion in which we liave either to regret, or to repre- 
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hend, the suppression of Hurd’s own Letters to Warburton. 
There are several instances in which Warburton indulges his 
abuse against particular individuals, when we may be con- 
vinced by the turn of his letters, by his allusions or replica- 
tions, that Hurd himself had furnished the original incite- 
ment, and mstigated the giant in his wrath to belabour his 
foes, and to shew no mercy to many of his friends. But the 
wary policy of Hurd, has kept back those letters in which 
he d-his malevolence, or his spleen against his con- 
temporaries, and left Warburton alone to bear all the odiam 
of that often illiberal, violent and uncharitable censure which 


_ Hurd himself had insidiously attempted to excite. 


As we proceed in the examination of these letters, we 
shall either notice or extract some of those passages which 
contain any thing remarkable in the thought, the manner or 
the expression. In Letter V. Warburton rather exultingly 
maintains a charge of plagiarism against Bentley. Speakimg 
of the contest of Bentley with the Oxonians respecting the 
epistles of Phalaris, Warburton says, 


* On this subject I must tell you a stoty.—The only thing the 
Qxford people hit off was Bentley’s plagiarism, from Vizzanius. 
And when they had done, they could not support it against 
Bentley’s defence: who solemnly denies it, avers it was a calum- 
ny, and gives this proof of his. innocence, that the Greek pas- 
sage quoted by him from Jamblicus, on which both he and 
Vizzanius had founded their discoveries, is differently translated 
by them. ‘ The thing as I said it,’ says the Doctor, ‘is thus, 
the Pythagoreans enjoined all the Greeks that entered them- 
selves into the society, to use every man his mother t [Qu 
xprcbes 7% eailpoa], Ocellus therefore being a Dorian of Lucania 
must have writ in the Doric. This I took to be Jamblicus his 
meaning. But Vizzanius has represented it thus, That they 
enjoined all that came to them to use the mother tongue of. Cro- 
tona, which was the Doric. Whether Vizzanius or I have hit 
upon the true meaning, perhaps all competent readers will not be 
of a mind,’ p. 384. of Dis, Def. To this the Oxford men had 
nothing to reply, though in the future editions they replied, to 
many parts of the Defence. And yet J will venture to say this 
very Defence was his conviction. 

* Observe the diffidence of the concluding words; so rc am | 
to the Doctor’s manner. that one would suspect he was convi 
Vizzanius was right. The truth of the matter is this; the Doc- 
tor between his writing the Dissertation on Phalaris and this 
Def. had looked into Jamblicus; and found (as you will find if 
you look into him) that it admits of no other meaning. Yet I 
will venture to say the words of Jamblicus taken separately, 
just as they are quoted by Vizzanius without the context, would 
have been translated by every man, who understood the Greek 
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idiom, just as Dr. Bentley has translated them. From whence 
I conclude that when Dr. Bentley wrote the Dissertation on 
Phalaris, he had'seen the words of Jamblicus no where but in. 
Vizzanius, consequently the charge upon him was just.’ 


_ The charge against Bentley which is bere adduced, amounts 
to this, that he quotes a passage from Jamblichus at second- 
hand, or through the medium of Vizzanius. But we are of 
opinion that Bentley had not seen Vizzanius, when he first 
wrote on Phalaris. Warburton however concludes with no 
‘small degree of assurance, that when Bentley wrote the Dis- 
sertation on Phalaris, he had seen the words of Jamblichus 
no where but in Vigzanius! This is a question of no great 
inmportance, and of very little interest to the general reader, 
but it is one of some critical nicety, as it affects the literary 
reputation both of Bentley and of Warburton. We will there- 
fore exaypine it with more minuteness than it would otherwise 
deserve; and we must apologize to those readers who are not 
fond of such discussions, for the tediousness of the details. 

Vizzanius edited Ocellus Lucanus ‘ de mundi natura,’ Bo- 
nonia, 1646. In his Preface, p. 14. Vizzanius vindicates 
the autheuticity of the work, by comparing the sense of 

of it with a fragment de legibus, written in the Doric dialect - 
and preserved in Stobceus. Egl. Physic. lib. 1. cap. 24; 
and he maintains on the evidence of what is contained in the 
last chapter,that Jamblichus had seen the works of Lucanus.— 
He proceeds (‘ Nec quenpiam turbari contingst, quod et de 
lege fragmentum eosque ulterius, quos retulit Stobsaus textua, 
iisdem quidem omunino vocibus, at diversa, -Dorica scilicet 
dialecto videat expressos: Hinc enim nulla aperi demenda 
fides, quod ipsa dogmata suo abunde vindicent auctori. Id 
certe asserendum crediderim Ocellum, Dorica dialecto suum 
opus conscripsisse tum quia Pythagorzos quoslibet illi studu- 
isse comperio, quos legerim, si tamen de antiquis sit sermo : 
tum quia id Pythagore suadeant instituta, gui semper Graco- 
rum idiomatum Doricum maxime coluit sectari, tum antiguius 
tum etiam prastantius illud semper arbitratus, teste Jambli- 
cho; Chere a reference in margin to cap. 34.) ‘ indeque tenui 
ac facili imitatiene Ocelli opera ad Atticam traducta dialectum, 
ut scilicet, celeberrima dogmata illa exprimerentur dialecto, 
quam maxime familiarem Grecie ejusdem elegantia con- 
stituerat, eo fere pacto, -~ Lasitano idiomate ab eruditis 
tiris conscrpta opera in llanam ameeniorem veluti dic- 
tionem transferri haud raro eonspicimus exemplo.’ Again, 

-,8 ( Qcellum Lucanum Pythagoreum fuisse nemini sit. 
duhiee, et hutc Secta Duricam phrasim vel ex tpsius' Pytha- 
gore pracepto familiarem fuisse’ (no reference) que véte- 
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rum supersuat Pythagorezorum pcripta aperte demonstrant.) 
In cap. 34. Jamblichus says of the Pythagoreans, that ‘ Qom 
Sas m™ watgwa exagror magnyysdrcr oes Tue EAAnrwy weornrGor 
pa ™ Kat nee. TAaUTH, TO yae. Banger cux edoxspagor’. The father 
oF Pythegoras was of Samos, though Jamblichus, in cap. @. 
speaks of Pythagoras himself as bora at Sidon in Phenicia, 
and therefore though the Doric was the dialect of Crotoma, 
where he is said to have resided for many pears, yet it was 
not the native dialect of the philosopher, though it was that 
of his immediate followers. Ocellus, .as a native of ia, 
must have written in the Doric, for it was im Magna Gra- 
cia that that dialect prevailed. | 
In the passages which we have quoted from Vizzanius, we 
particularly request the reader to remark, that he says i 
about Crotona, as the extract from Bentley venld lead us to 
suppose: and that Vizzanius does not quote the words of 
Jamblichus, as Warburton asserts—Hence, we infer that 
when Bentley wrote his defence, he gave the general sense of 
Vizzanius without referring to the book; and that Warburton 
himself did not look into Vizzanius when he wrote this letter 
to Hurd, but supposed from the way in which Bentley had 
d the words of Jamblichus (gan ygxeSas 2 wargwa) with- 
out the context, that he had taken them ummediately from 
Vizzanius without referring to Jamblichus. It is clear to de- 
monstration that Bentley was no plagiary from Vizzanius when 
he first wrote on Phalaris, but that he had su ly seen 
Vizzanius, and that afterwards, when he wrote his defence, 
he gave his own explanation of the words of Jamblichus, as 
well as that of Vizzanius, but rather as the datter occurred te 
his pene than from an immediate reference to the book. 
The specification of the mother tengue , Cootans is. sufj- 
cient to prove this; and the assertion of Wanburton that the 
words of Jamblichus are quoted by Vizzanius, when ha vere 
only referred to in the margin, abundantly proves that he did 
Bentley of 's plagmcime—The  unnaunl aifadgnce which 
tley of a plagiarism— un y whi 
Warburton eisai in the concluding words of Bentley, im- 
stead of being a proof that Bentley was a pl lary from ‘iz- 
zanius only shew that Bentley secretly ved the pln 
tion which Vizzanius had given of the words of Jamblichus to 
be better than his own. 5 
In Letter Vi. Warburton says, that in the conclusion of his 
ulian he is ‘ strongly tempted to have a stroke at Hume.'— 
T have a great mi eo. da astice t9 hie set 
miracles, w b might be dose ia few words. ’ adds. 
* docs he dich @ noice? Is he now amongyt you? Fixay an- 
ewer me these questions, For, if his own weight keeps him 
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down, I should be sorry to contribute to his advancement to 
any place but the pillory.-—W hile Warburton was thus con- 
temptuously talking of Hume, he little thought that, in the 
revolution of about half a century, Hume would be blazing 
like a star of the first magnitude in the literary hemisphere, 
while his own pale and languid fires were almost extinct.— 
Is not this the instructive fate of overweening arrogance, 
which in the full-blown vanity of its prosperous hour, thinks 
to destroy with the mere breath of its mouth the budding - 
hopes of genius, less applauded by fashion arid less favoured 
by fortune !!! But time is the final dispenser of justice to in- 
tellectual eminence. 

To hear Warburton say of Hume, ‘ Pray does he deserve 
notice ’—to hear him talk as if his notice would exalt him to 
celebrity, and at the same time, to recollect that the works 
of Hume are universally read and admired, while those of 
Warburton are almost as universally forgotten, is a lesson which 
not only shews the vanity of authorship, but sbould teach 
those authors to be humble, who seem raised above their 
peers, or even, in a mental sense, their superiors, by accidental 
circumstances, by great wealth or elevated rank. 

In the ViIth Letter, as in-other places, Warburton talks of 
the court im such an uncourtly style as hardly beseemed his 
episcopal mouth f The dreadful month of November! when 
the little wretches hang and drown themselves, and the great 
ones sell themselves to the C—— and the devil—‘ Not that 
{ would fright you from that earth/y pandemonium, a C —,’ 
Ke. 

Letter VILL. is the first from Hurd which we find in the 
collection. ‘Though written in what may be called the hey- 
day of youth, when the spirits are brisk and the circulation 
strong, it is like most af the Bishop’s other works, a wary, 
formal, hesitating, insinuating and cold-bluoded production.— 
The praise of Warburton in the letters of Hurd is sometimes 
very artfully managed and deligately interwoven with appa- 
rently extenuating observations, but it is often very gross.— 
The praise which Warburton lavishes on Hurd, seems to 
come from the inmost heart, and to be effused without any 
scantiness or parsimony, from the exuberant stores of bound- 
less panegyric.—Both these churchmen, wha had no common 
voracity for mutual praise, seem to think that like two lovers 
they can never say kind, nor handsome things enough of each 
other. Both are oracles, and it seetns a question which is the 
most infallible. Both are ready like two popes, who should 
have agreed to support each other’s infallibility, to sustain the 
honour of each other, against every assailant. Raised in their 
pwn conceit to a pinnacle of greatness far above any, or all 
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their contemporaries, they ‘almost seem like the figure of 
Fame to touch the sky with their hedds and the earth with their 
feet. The rest of mankind are but dwarfs and pigmies in 
the eyes of these incomparable doctors; and’ they treat them 
in general with as little ceremony, as if they inherited none 
of their imperfections. 

In Letter VII{. Hurd says of Warburton’s Discourse on 
Julian ‘ The introduction, which respects Dr. Middleton is 
extremely handsome. I agree with you that he ought to be 
pleased. That he will be so there may be reason to doubt, I 
suspect your candour hath put a distinction, which the learned 
inquirer never thought of. However a fair occasion is of- 
fered of explaining himself.’ This is a little specimen of 
Hurd’s dry, formal, insidious, hesitating, insinuating style, 
of his proneness to excite doubts not favourable to ‘others, 
and to prevent satisfaction where it might otherwise have been 
felt. All this is covered with a thin veil of candour and 
openness. Why should he doubt the complacency of Mid- 
dieton, if Warburton did not? Why would he suspect what’ 
could never have occurred to Warburton’s more ingenuous 
mind? The mind of Hurd had a natural tincture of malevo- 
lence, with which he imbued every subject that he touched. 
"Those who read his Dissertation on the Delicacy of Friend- 
ship, and his ‘¢ Letter to Dr. Leland,’ in which he most per- 
tinaciously endeavoured absolutely to torture two most amia- ° 
ble, modest, retired and enlightened scholars and divines, with 
the malice of his cavils, his insinuations and his sneers, will 
be convinced that the sycophant of Warburton and the ca- 
lumniator of almost every other man. of genius, of learning 
‘and of worth, was one of the least benevolent of his species, 
even though he rose to be a mitred peer. 

In Letter XII. which was written Dec. 4th 1749, about 
six months after the correspondence had commenced hetween 
Warburton and Hurd, we find the former recommending 
the latter to the then bishop of Londen, for one of the preach- 
erships at Whitehall. The language which Warburton uses 
on this occasion, is that of the most zealous and warm-hearted 
friend. ‘The fervid, generous, unreserved tempesament of - 
Warburton is, on this occasion, as it is throughout the Letters, 
well contrasted with the constitutional coldness, the measured 
pace, and the, calculating caution of Hurd. Warburton tells: 
the Bishop that- Hurd is his ‘intimate friend,’ . that ‘he is — 
one of the best scholars in the kingdom,’ ‘ of parts and genius 
equal to his learning, and a moral character that adorus both.’ 
The application was favourably received, and a little more 
publicity was thus given to the talents of Hurd. 
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Tn Letter XV. we have the following effusion of wit on 
the different expositions of Job : 


‘Poor Job! It was his eternal fate to be persecuted by his 
friends. His three comforters passed sentence of condemnation 
upon him, and he has been executing in effigie ever since. He 
was first bound to the stake by a long catena of Greek fathers ; 
then tortured by Pineda; then strangled by Caryl, and after- 
wards cut up by Wesley, and andtomized by Garhet. Pray 
don’t reckon me amongst his hanginen. I only acted the tender 

rt of bis wife, and was for making short work with him. But 

é was ordained, | think, by a fate like that of Promethetis, to 
lie still upon his dunghill and have his brains sucked out by owls. 


One Hodges, a head of Oxford, now threatens us with a new 
Auto de fe. 


In Letter XVI. we have the following gross flattery to 
Hurd, which is only a small specimen of the large cargo of 
reciprocal adulation with which this clerical and episcopal 
correspondence abounds. ‘ Nothing can be more useful than 
the note you propose about imitation in works of genius. 
The thing is not at all understood. And no wonder; it is 
weep s and is reserved for you.’ 

n Letter XX. Warburton calls Bishop Berkeley a great 
man; and says that he is the only visionary he ever knew that 
was.—In Letter XXIII. Warburton says 


* The warfare of us soldiers of the church militant is upon 
much worse terms than that of our predecessors, By the conni- 
vance at least of our superiors, our pay is lessened, and our duty 
doubled. Our predecessors had but one point to gain, which 
was to persuade people to save their souls. We have two: first, 
to persuade them they have souls to be saved; which is so long 
a doing, that before we cote to tht second, we are ready to give 


lace to another generation, and are both on our death-beds by 
time this comes in question,’ 


In the folloWing passage in Letter X XIV. where the writer 
is mentioning the last illuess of Middleton, and his scepticism 
with eo to revealed religion, Warburton breaks out into 
® sort of rapturous ulogy on the powet and excellence of 
Christianity, which has every appearance of expressing what 
he really felt, and so far bears testimony to the sincerity of | 
his belief, which has been occasionally questioned. 


‘I hear Dr, Middleton has been lately at London Coupee to 
consult Dr. Heberden about his health), and is ret in an 
extreme bad condition. The scribblers against him will aay they 
have killed him, But, by what Mr. Youke told ime, ‘his brick- 
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layer will dispute the honour of his death withthem, Seriously 
I am much concerned for the poor man, and wish he may reco- 
ver with all heart. Had he had, I will not say, piety, 
but greatness of mind enowgh not to suffer the pretended inju- 
ries of some churchmen to prejudice him against religion, I 
should love him living, and honour his memory when dead. 
But, good God! that man, for the discourtesi¢s done him by his 
miserable fellow creatures, should be content to divest himself 
of the trite viaticum, the comfort, the solace, the asylum from 
all the evils of hyman life, is perfectly astonishing! I believe 
no one (all things considered) has suffered more from the low 
and vile passions of the high and low amongst our brethren than 
myself. Yet God forbid it should ever suffer me to be cold in 
the gospel interests, which are indeed so much my own, that 
without it I should be disposed to consider humanity as the most 
forlorn part of the creation.” 


















What the learned editor of the Tracts by Warburton, &c. 
said of the suspected infidelity of this prelate several years 
a is greatly corroborated by the evidence of the letters 
which have been published since. 












‘ Why Dr. Warburton,’ says the learned theologue ¢ was ever 
suspected even of secret infidelity, I know not, But I am persuad- 
ed that his writings were sincerely intended to establish the truth 
of Christianity, and that many of them are wortiy of the great 
and good cause in which they were honourably employed. What 
he was inclined to think upon subjects of religion, before, per- 
haps, he had either leisure or ability to examine them, depends 
only upon obscure surmise, or vague report. But we have the stub- 
born evidence of facts to ascertain what he really did think, after 
he had searched and believed. As to the charge of Heterodoxy, I 
shall leave his R. R. biographer to admit,*%or to confute it, as he 
may find himself able, But the accusation of Deism, which 
has more than once been brought against his writings, is too 
wicked to escape without some mark of reprobation, and too 
weak to deserve a serious and formal reply. It was indignantly 
broached at first by an English dunce, whose blunders and ca- 
Jumnies are now happily fergotten, It afterwards was petulantly 
repeated by a French buffoon, whose morality is not commensu- 
rate with his wit, and many of whose assertions in history ahd 
biography every man of sense reads with distrust, and sometimes 
With contempt.’ 



















In Letter XXTV. the following lines are very affection- 
ately quoted by Warburton to designate his re for Hurd, 
though we will not vouch for the appropriate justness of some 
parts of the encomium. 
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¢ Te mihi junxerunt nivei sine crimine mores, 
Simplicitasque sagax, ingenuusque pudor, 

Et bené nota.fides, et candor frontis honeste, 
Et studia a studiis nori aliena meis.’ 


In Letters XXX. XXXL. very kind and respectful men- 
tion is made of Balguy, who was already the friend of Hurd, 
and whose friendship was sought by Warburton. The open- 
heartedness of Warburton is very conspicuous on ‘this, as on 
other occasions. Balguy was after this very intimate with 
Warburton, and in the year 1789, a great writer said that 


¢ No man living was in his opinion more able than Dr. Bal- 
guy to unfold with precision the character of Bisttop Warburton, 
or to state with impartiality the merits of those controversies m 

which he was engaged.’ 
. Tracts of Warburton and a Warburtonian, p. 183. 


Of the friendship of Balguy and of Hurd, Warburton says, 
* these are all the pluralities, which are not sinecures, which 
I would accept; and the only ones | am ambitious of.’ In 
Letter XX XV. Warburton says, 


* I forgot to mention my approbation of one thing you said in 


one of yours, which implied your contempt for the character of 
Atticus. I confess, of all that were ever called virtuous men, 
his character to me is the least amiable: and | believe neither of 
us, though we might want, could esteem such a friend.’ 


It is not a little remarkable that this character of Atticus, 
which Hurd seemed to despise and which Warburton palpa- 
bly abhorred, bore no small resemblance to that of Hurd him- 
self, whom Warburton so unreservedly loved. A coldness 
which could hardly be exceeded by that of Atticus, or any 
other disciple of Epicurus, was the characteristic peculiarity of 
Hurd. It is chillingly felt in his most studied as well as in his 
Jess studied compositions. In his sermons; in his dialogues, 
in his letters, we shall find it difficult to produce a passage 
which excites any rapturous emotion, any enthusiastic glow. 
There is a frigid sameness in the sensations, which perhaps, 
was not less the effect of acquired wariness than of natural 
temperament. Jn one of his letters, Hurd, who had previ- 
ously expressed his contempt for the insensate character of 
Atticus, complains of the coldness in Clarke’s Sermons, but 
the sermons of Clarke are, we think, calculated to produce 
more aesthetic excitement than those of Hurd. If Clarke’s " 
Sermons are cold, the quality arises rather from the argumen- 
tative sedateness, than the natural temperament of the man. 
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But the sensations of Hurd were seldom above, but often 
below, the freezing point. 

Opinions and certain mental modes may be communicated 
from one to another; and by living much with any particular 
individual, especially if of superior abilities, we imsensibly 
imbibe his opinions or glide into his habits. But the natural 
temperament of the man is not changed nor modified with so 
much facility as his habits and opinions. That which we 
bring into the world we seem to carry out, whether it be 
frigid or fiery, sensitive or insensate. The remark may 
be -exemplified by the intimacy of Hurd with Warburton. 
Hurd admired and esteemed Warburton; he always corres- 
ponded with him, often lived with him, and as much’as possi- 
ble conformed his intellectual modes to those of Warburton; 
but yet his natural temperament, remained chill as the snow 
on the Alps, though that of Warburton was hot as the crater 
of Vesuvius. Atticus, whose insensibility seems to have 
incurred the contempt even of Hurd, was tranquilly told, © 
when the passions of individuals were as hot and turbulent 
as the state of the commonwealth. But the cold and torpid 
Atticus was the friend and the correspondent of the ardent 
Brutus and of the sensitive Cicero. Hence we see that 
friendship may exist without similarity of temperament. But 
similarity of pursuits seems more essential to the existence of 
this hallowed union; and in this case the continuance may be 
scm by dissimilarity of temperament. If Warburton 

ad been as cold as Hurd, or Hurd as hot as Warburton, 
their friendship might have been less stable and permanent. 
There would have been more room for jealousy, if the pow- 
ers which they exercised in a common cause had been the 
same in kind; but when each brought to the subject a different 
train of thinking or mode of expression arising from the dif- 
ference of constitution and temperament, each could admire 
the other without undervaluing himself. 

Warburton like Burke, seems to have found it more diffi- 
cult to please himself than the public. -He was indefatigable 
in the correction of his works, but we believe that the original 
materials were better than ‘those by which they were re- 
placed. * thoughts’ are the safest and the best in the 
conduct of life, as they have less hazardous temerity, though 
_they have at the sgme time often Jess genuine virtue than the 
‘first; but’ in litérary composition, the first thoughts have, in 
the great majority of instances, more of the glow of genius 
_ than the second; and repeated subsequent correction, though 
it may increase the agecuracy or the polish, often destroys the 
animation of the piece, ** I believe’ says Warburton, ‘ there 
are some thousand alterations, in the language only in the se- 
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cond edition of Julian, and the first volume of the Divine Le- 
gation flow in the press, is so transmog/ified, that you will 
scarcely know it again.” 

The wit, and the arrogatice of Warburton, as well as the 
inflated conceit of this mighty duuwmvirate, are admirably cha- 
racterized in the following, from Letter XK X XV. 


‘I Bed forgot to te? you that our friend Browne is now on-® 
visit (om invitation) # Mr. George Lyttelton’s. It is about 250 
miles from him, and he is accompanied by his friend, Dr. Law, 
as far as Litehfield; who takes this opportunity te visit his friend, 
the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry. Whieh will prove the 
better patron, the Layman or the Archpriest, for an even wager? 
And you shall choose your side. | think they might as well 
have gone to hell (I mean the elassical hell) to consult Tiresias 
in the ways of thriving. God help them; for they are a couple 
of helpless creatures in the ways of this world; and nothing to 
bear their charges but a little honesty, which, like Don Quixote’s 
chivalry, will pass current in never an inn between Carlisle and 
London. Those who have the noble ambition to make their re- 
gular stages, must dash through thick and thin; must be sound- 
ly bespattcred ; and, whattoe an ingenuous mind is as grievons, 
must us heartily bespatter. But they deserve no pity. What is 
hard, is, that such travellers as you and 1, who pick our way, 
and would ride at oar ease ; who fear nothing but being benighted ; 
and for the rest, can sleep as soundly at the FAatched-House, as at 
the Mitre-Inn; that we should be bespattered by the busy, dirty, 
servile raseals, that post by us, and view us with an eye of jea- 
lousy if we ride briskly, or with contempt if we saunter, this I 
say Is very provoking. What could make that important block- 
head (you know whom) preach against me at St. James’s? He 
never met me at Court, or at Powis or Newcastte-House. And 
what was it to him whether the Jews had a fature life? It might 
be well for such as him, if the Christians had none neither. 
Nor, I dare say, does he much trooble himself about the matter, 
while he stands foremost amongst you, im the new land of pro- 
mise; which however, to the mortification of these modern Jews, 
is a litthe distant from that of performance. 


There is some wit in the quotation which we shall next 
give; and it marks, bat not so much as many other passages.n 
the book, the little respect in which Warburton held the mem- 
bers of the established hierarchy. 


* The Bishop of Clogher, or some such heathenish name, in 
Tréland, has just published & book. It is made up out of the 
rubbish of old heresies; of a much ranker cast than common 
Arianism. Jesus Christ is Miebael; avd the Holy Ghost, 6a- 
briel, &c. This might be heresy in an English bishop ; bat in 
an'Irish, "tis onty a blunder. But thank God; our ere 
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all far from making or vending heresies; though for the good of 
the church, they Have excellent eyes at spying it out whenever 
it skulks or lies hid? ' 


-Iu Letter XLIT. we have a very just distinction between 
simple passions as they may be viewed abstractedly by a me- 
taphysiciap, and these passions as they are blended with ag, 
mereus modifying influences and counteracting powers im the. 
characters of individuals, The remarks themselves, theugh 
particularly applied te Atheism and Superstition may be very 
usefully and without much violence wansferred to various sub 
jocts of philosophy and criticism. 


* Amongst the several sophisms of Platarch’s comparison be- 
tween Atheism and Superstition, this is one: where he speaks 
of the actual (not potential) effects of each, instead of consider- 
ing what Atheistical and Superstitions men have ever done since 
there were two such characters, he only tells as what are the 
natural effects of two such passions in the abstract, simple, amd 
unmixed, which they never are in the concrete ; and would 
stade us that what such simple passions naturally produce, they 
do produce in those men in whom they are found to be the 
reigning passions.’ 


{a Letter XLVII. we have a very good humoured piece 
of pleasantry on Noah's ark, which according to the different 
éwpositions of the reader, will produce either the arch sneer, 
the broad grin, or the loud laugh. We leave it to the bench 
of bishops to determine whether it be consistent with episco- 


pal gravity. 
‘ 


* You mention Noah’s ark. I have really forgot what I said 
of it. But I suppose I compared the church to it, as many a 
grave. divine has done before me.—The Rabbins make the giant 
Gog or Magog contemporary with Noah, and convinced by his 
preaching. So that he was disposed to take the benefit of the 
ark. But here lay the distress; it by no means suited his di- 
mensions. ‘Therefore, as he could not enter in, he contented 
himself to ride upon it astride. And though you must suppose 
that, in that stormy weather, he was more than half-boots, over, 
he kept his seat, and dismounted safely, when the ark landed on 
Mount Ararat. Image now to yourself this illustrious cavalier 
mounted on his hackney: and see if it does not bring before you 
the church, bestrid by some lumpish minister of state, who 
turus and winds it at his pleasure. The only difference is, that 
Gog believed the preacher of righteousness and religion.’ 


From Letter 'L, we select two remarks. ‘ Princes pick off 
from dunghills the curiosities for their cabinet, and then com- 
plain of being bewrayed.’ ‘ Warmth of friendship, after all 
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is what makes a two-legged animal deserve the name of man.’ 
Letter LX. is‘very sprightly, animated and eloquent. ‘The 
English language does not furnish many better. We shall 
quote a large part of it. 


‘IT agree with you, that our good friend is a little whimsical 
as a philosopher, or a poet, in bis project of improving himself 
in men and manners; though as a ‘fine gentleman, extremely 
fashionable in his scheme. But as I dare say, this is a character 
he is above, tell him ] would recommend to him a voyage now 
and then with me round the Park ; of ten times more ease, and 
ten thousand times more profit, than making the grand tour ; 
whether he chooses to consider it in a philosophico-poetical, or 
in an ecclesiastico-political light. « 

‘Let us suppose his mind bent on improvements in poetry. 
What can afford nobler hints for pastoral than the cows and the 
milk-women at your entrance from Spring-Gardens? As you ad< 
vance, you have noble subjects for comedy and farce, from one 
end of the Mail to the other; not to say satice; to which our 
worthy friend has a kind of propensity. 

. * As you turn to the left, you. soon arrive at Rusamond’s-pond, 
leng consecrated to disastrous love, and elegiac poetry. The 
Bird-cage-walk, which you enter next, speaks its own influence, 
and inspires you with the gentle spirit of Madrigral and Sonnet. 
When we come to Duck-Island, we have a double chance for 
success, in the georgic or dédectic poetry, as the governor of it 
Stephen Duck, can both instruct our friend in the breed of his 
wild-fowl, and lend him of bis genius to sing their generations. 

‘ But now, in finishing ourtour, we come toa place indeed, 
the seed-plot of Dettingen and Fontenoy, the place of trumpete 
and kettle-drums, of horse and foot-guards, the Parade. The 
place of heroes and demi-gods, the eternal source of the greater 
poetry, from whence springs that acme of human things, an epic 
poem; to which our friend has consecrated all his happier 
hours. 

‘ But suppose his visions for the bays be now changed for the 
brighter visions of the mitre, here still must be his circle ; which 
on one side presents him with those august towers of St, James's, 
which, though neither seemly nor sublime, yet ornament that 
place where the balances are preserved, which weigh out liberty 
and property to the nations. all abroad: and on the other, with 
that sacred venerable dome of St, Peter, which, though its head 
rises and remains in the clouds, yet carries in its bowels the very 
flower and quintessence of ecclesiastical policy. 

‘ This is enough for any one who only wants to study men for 
his use. But if our aspiring friend would go higher, and study 
human nature in and for itself, he must take a much larger tour 
than that of Europe. He must go first and catch her undressed, 
nay quite naked, in North America and at the Cape of Good 
Hope. He may then examine how she a crampt, con- 
tracted, and buttoned close up in the straight tunic of law and 
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custom, as in China and Japan; or bre out, and enlarged 
above her common size, in the long and flowing robe of enthusi- 
asm, amongst the Arabs and Saracens. _ Or lastly, as she flutters. 
in the old rags of worn-out policy and civil government, and al- 
most ready to run back, naked to the deserts, as on the Medi- 
terranean coast of Africa. These, tell him, are the grand scenes 
for the true philosopher, for the citizen of the world, to contem- 
plate. The tour of Europe is like the entertainment that Plu- 
tarch speaks of, which Pompey’s host of Epirus gave him. There 
were many dishes, and they had a seeming variety; but when 
he came to examine them narrowly, he found them all made out. 
of one hog, and indeed nothing but pork differently disguised.’ 


The bishop is seldom very parsimonious in his ridicule of 
the court, when the subject comes in his way. Letter LX X. 
will furnish a specimen. 


* You expect perhaps I should tell you of the wonders I met 
with in this new elysium. I found but two things to admire, as 
excellent in their kinds; the one is the beef-eaters, whose broad 
faces bespeak such repletion of body and inanition of mind as 
perfectly fright away those two enemies of man, famine and 
' thought. The other curiosity is our table-decker, of so placid a 
mien and so entire a taciturnity (both of them improved by the 
late elopement of his wife), that he is much fitter for the service 
of a minister of state than of the gospel. In short, I found him 
the enly reasonable man not to converse with.’ 


There is great sagacity in the observation of Warburton on 
the prohibited degrees of marriage among the Jews; he says, 


‘ The constiiution of Moses’s prohibited degrees was admira- 
ble; as that people had no commerce with any other, there was 
a necessity of crossing the strain as much as possible; naturalists 
observing that even all plants as well as animals degenerate when 
that provision is not made.’ 


We doubt whether all divines will acquiesce in the follow- 
ing ‘opinion : 

‘ Nature and human soviety alone seem not to determine against 
polygamy, why | said so was, because it was allowed to the Jews ; 
and [| apprehend nothing was indulged them against the law of 
nature.” 


Letter LX X XI. contains some matter for serious reflec- 
tion on the ecclesiastical policy which was followed at the 
reformation. 


‘ Could any thing be more absurd than that, when the yoke of 
Rome was thrown off, they should govern the new church, erect- 
ed in opposition to it, by the laws of the old. The pretence was 
that this was only by way of iéerim, till a body of ecclesiastical 
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laws could be formed. But whoever considers that the canon 
taws proceeded from, and had owe reference to, an absolute 
spiritual monarch, and Were upon the genius, and did ac- 
knowledge the authority of the civil laws, the issue of civil des- 
potism—I say, whoever considers this, will be inclined to think 
that the crown contrived this étnterim from the use the canon 
law was of to the extention of the prerogative. However, it is 
certain that the succeeding monarchs, Elizabeth, James, Charles, 
prevented our ever having a body of new ecclesiastical laws, from 
a sense of this utility in the old ones; and a consciousness, if 
ever they should submit a body of new laws to the legislature, 
the parliament would form them altogether upon the genius of a 
free church and state. This I take to be the true solution of this 
mysterious affair, that wears a face of so much absurdity and 
scandalous neglect.’ 


The origin of the doctrine of non-resistance is developed 
with great sagacity in Letter LX XXIV. 


* After the reformation, the Protestant divines, as appears by 
the homilies composed by the wisest and most disinterested men, 
such as Cranmer and Latimer, preached up Non-resistance very 
strongly; but it was only to oppose to popery. The case was 
this: the pope threatened to excommunicate and depose Edward ; 
he did put his threats in execution against Elizabeth. This was 
esteemed such a stretch of power, and so odious, that the Jesuits 
contrived all means-to soften it—One was, by searching into the 
origin of civil power, which they brought rightly (though for 
wicked purposes) from the people ; as Mariana and others.—To 
combat this, and to save the person of the sovereign, the Pro- 
testant divines preached up divine right...Hooker, superior to 
every thing, followed the truth ..But it is remarkable that this 
Non-resistance that at the reformation was employed to keep 
out popery, was, at the revolution, employed to bring it in.- 
so eternally is truth sacrificed to politicks.’ 


Letter LX X XIX. mentions the dissertation ‘ on the de- 
licucy of friendship, in which Hurd so effectually paid his 
court to Warburton, and in which it is difficult to determine 
whether there be a greater share of flattery or of malevolence. 
On this occasion, Warburton says ‘ next to the pleasure of 
seeing myself so finely praised is the satisfaction in seeing 
Jortin mortified.’ In the next letter, Warburton, who never 
spared his foes, says that the conduct of Jortin towards him 
‘was mean, low, and ungrateful.’~-But there are no facts on 
record to substantiate this charge, except it be that there were 
subjects on which Jortin presumed to think for himself and 
to differ, though respectfully from Warburton. But the great 
dictator could not endure any thing but unconditional sub- 
mission to hig decrees, and hence his implacable rancour to- 
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wards one of the most unassuming of scholars and gentlemen. 
In p. 210, Jortin is characterized as ‘ insolent’ and ‘ as vain 
us he is dirty.’ But ‘ rancour of heart,’ is imputed to him, 
in p. 270. In p. 457, Warburton writes thus,. when Jortin 
had descended to that bourn where literary and personal 
animosity ought alike to end: 


‘I see by the papers that Jortin is dead. His over-rating his 
abilities and the publick’s under-rating them, made so gloomy 
a temper eat, as the antients expressed it, his own heart.’ 


The wily wariness of Hurd mingled with a degree of ma- 
lignity which he seems to have retained to the last breath 
of expiring life, is particularly conspicuous in that part 
of these Letters, in which the hallowed memory of Jortin 
is so wantonly outraged. Hurd does not, in his own person, 
inveigh against the gentle Jortin in the present correspond- 
ence, but he pours forth, without any qualification or reserve, 
the “invectives of Warburton. Thus while the cautious 
subtlety of Hurd, caused him. to suppress his own letters, in 
some of which it is clear that he must have vilified Jortin, he 
throws all the odium of the obloquy on the animosity of 
Warburton. There is a well-known observation in Tacitus, 
Vit Agric. cap. 42.‘ Propriim bumani ingenii est odisse quem 
laeseris.’ We fear that this seutiment predominated in the 
bosom of Hurd, when he recollected his malicious and un- 
provoked attack on Jortin, in the Dissertation ‘ on the De- 
licacy of Friendship; and the rancour, which Hurd sup- 
posed Jortin himself to retain, rankled in his own breast. 
Could Providence have inflicted any more dreadful penalty 
on the exercise of malevolent propensities? Hurd had injured 
Jortin without a cause; this, according to the observation of 
Tacitus, occasioned the tenacity of his hate; and impelled 
him to seek the gratification of even posthumous animosity by 
the publication of those letters of Warburton, in which that 
prelate had loaded Jortin with abuse, both when living and 
when dead. We had no personal acquaintance with Jortin, 
who was consigned to the tomb, long before we were of an 
age to appreciate his moral, or his literary excellence, but 
his character has been drawn with great splendour of elo- 
quence, by the editor of the Warburtonian Tracts: 


‘ Learned he was without pedantry. He was ingenious with- 
out the affectation of singularity. He was a lover of truth with- 
out hovering over the gloomy abyss of scepticism, and a friend 
to free-enquiry without roving into the dreary and pathless wilds 
of latitudinarianism. He had a heart which never disgraced the 
powers of his understanding. With a lively imagination, an ele- 

Crit. Rey. Vol. 18, October, 1809. k 
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gant taste, and a judgment most masculine and most correct, he 
united the artless and amiable negligence of a school-boy.’——= 
‘ Though his sensibilities were neither coarse nor sluggish, he yet 
was exempt from those fickle humours, those rankling jealousies 
and that restless waywardness, which men of the brightest ta- 
lents are too prone to indulge. He carried with him into every 
station in which he was placed, and every subject which he ex- 
plored, a solid greatness of soul, which could spare an inferior, 
though in the offensive form of an adversary, and endure an equal 
with or without, the sacred name of a friend.’ 


Yet this is the man to whom Warburton imputes exces- 
sive vanity, meanness and malignity ;—the little and the hate- 
ful qualities of which no man appears to have possessed a 
amaller share; and we must remember that these vindictive 
aspersions of Warburton were printed by Uurd*, when he 
was living, and published by his express orders after he was 
dead. This singular circumstance, independent of the bitter 
ebloquy on Johnson, Leland, &c. X&c. on which we have not 
room to expatiate, throws a dark shade over the moral me- 
mory of Hurd, which his warmest friends may regret, but 
which they can never dispel. Warburton was an open, and 
a generous, but Hurd was a clandestine and insidious enemy. 
Warburton scattered the torrents of his wrath with a lavish, a 
careless, and an intrepid hand ; but there was more art and less 
eourage in the malignity of Hurd:—he aimed his arrows in 
secret, and he often contrived to shoot them from the bow of 
another man rather than his own. 

In Letter CXVII. Warburton flatters Hurd at the expence 
of the two universities and the bench of bishops who seem 
tagged to the end of the following sentence, like a tea-kettle 
to a dog’s-tail. , 


‘ Mr. Allen finds in you what he imagined (till he experienced 
the contrary) was in all divines, because it ought to be there : 
and he tells me in a letter I reccived to day from him, that At 
ia not at all surprised at you, for what would surprise the two Uni- 
versities and the bench of Bishops to boot.’ 


In Letter CX XX. Warburton, says: 


«| am-afraid that both you and [ shall outlive common sense, 
as well as learning, in our reverend brotherhood.’ 


Such is the insufferable arrogance in which this duumvirate 
of priests used to speak of all churchmen but themselves! 
In this Letter there are some just observations on Butler, 
occasioned by the then recent publication of his remains. 





* The letters were printed at Kidderminster before the Bishop's death. 
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‘ There was,’ says Warburton, ‘ something singolar in this 
same Butler, Besides an infinite deal of wit, he had great sense 
and penetration, both in the sciences and the world. Yet with 
all this, he could never plan a work, nor tell a story well. The 
first appears from his Hudibras, the other from his Elephant in 
the Moon. He evidently appears to have beet: dissatisfied with 
it, by turning it into long verse: from whence, you perceive, 
he thought the fault lay in the doggerel verse, but that was his 
forte; the fault lay in the manner of telling. Not but he might 
have another reason for trying his talents at heroic verse—emula- 
tion. Dryden had burst out in a surprising manner; and in such 
a case the poetic world:(as we haveseen by a later a al- 
ways full of imitators. But Butler’s heroics are poor.stuff; in- 
deed only doggerel, made languid by heavy expletives. This 
attempt in the change of his measure was the sillier, not only as 
he had acquired a mastery in the short measure, but as thaf 
measure, somehow or other, suits best with his sortof wit. His 
characters are full of cold puerilities, though intermixed with 
abundance of wit, and with a great deal of good sense. He is 
‘sometimes wonderfully fine both in his sentiment and expression ; 
as where he defines the proud man to be a fool in fermentation ; 
and where, speaking of the antiquary he says, he has a great ve- 
neration for words that are stricken in years, and are grown 80 
aged that they have out-lived their employments,’ . 


What Mrs. Warburton remarks about ‘ Poor Potter,’ 
p-. 284. whose ‘ death’ she says.‘ has made her a moralist, 
&c.’ ought to have been suppressed by the editor, as Hurd 
could not but know the connection which subsisted between 
this same Potter and Mrs. Warburton—If Hurd had secret- 
ly wished to hold up to ridicule the impotent credulity of his. 
friend, he could not have taken a more effectual method to 
compass that end than he has in this, and in some other pas- 
sages in the present correspondence. 

From Letter CX XXVIII. in which Warburton commu- 
nicates to. Hurd some joyful intelligence respecting Dr. Rich- 
ardson, the master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, it is 
clear that Hurd had never made Warburton acquainted with 
the little liking which he had for Richardson. ‘The college- 
books teem with protests from the one against.the other, and 
when there was a vacancy for the tutorship of Emmanuel, 
Richardson would not suffer Hurd to fill it up. It is a little 
remarkable that Hurd should not have opened this part of his 
history to Warburton. Richardson was.a good scholar and 
a sates gentleman, though rather harsh in the treatment 
of the fellows of his college. These particulars respecting 
Richardson and Hurd were communicated to ys by a learned 
friend. 

K 2 
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Tn letter CX X XTX. Hurd, who, as appeared in the sequel, 
had none of the nolo episcopari in his composition, tells 
Warburton, when speaking of his mother, 


* She is in a disposition rather to beg your blessing, than pay 
compliments. Though to conceal nothing I must tell you her 
infirmity, that she takes all bishops for such as she reads in her 
Bible, they should be. So that ’tis only by accident she does 
not misapply the veneration she professes for your lordship,’ 


To which Warburton answers, 


‘ Her mistake about bishops pleases me the more, as an ex- 
cellent woman like herself (wy mother) lived and died in this 
eapital error.’ 


In letter CX LVILL. Warburton says “ Sherlock was much 
more to blame for not letting his chaplain understand early 
that he was a blockhead.by birth, than the chaplain*, for 
not giving his master the late intelligence that his parts were 
decayed by time; because the bishop, with all his infirmities 
of age could see the one;” but his chaplain, at his best, could 
never find out the other. In this letter we have an anecdote 


which is interesting, as it exhibits a specimen of plain and 
blunt language which is not probably often heard from the 
lips of a bishop in a drawing-room : 


‘ On this occasion, I will tell you. what (though perhaps fF 
may have told it you before) I said in the drawing-room to a 
knot of courtiers, in the old king’s time, One chanced to say 
he htard the king was not well. [lush, said Colonel Robinson, 
it is not polite‘or decent to talk in this manner ; the king is 
always well and in health; you are never to suppose that the 
diseases of his subjects ever approach his royal person. I per- 
ceive then, Colonel, replied I, there is some difference between 
your master and mine. Mine was subject to all human infir- 
mities, sin excepted.’ 


In letter CL. Hurd gives Warburton the following just 
account of Rousseau’s Nouvelle ‘ Ileloise.’ 


‘ The New Heloise has afforded me much pleasure. There 
are Many exqrisite beauties in this odd remance; so odd, that 
one may be sure the story is two-thirds fuct for one of fiction. 
But to make amends for this defect, the sensibility of the pas- 
sionate parts, and the sense, the nature, and the virtue of the 
rest, is above every thing we find in the Crebillons and Voltdires, 
those idol beaux-esprits of London and Paris.’ 


—™* 





* Dr, Nicholls. Rev. 
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In the next letter Warburton says, 


* T had so much to say on the New Heloise, that I said nothing. 
And your reading has made my saying more of it unnecessary. 
] agree entirely in your admiration of it. You judge truly, and 

ou could not but judge so, that there is more of fact than fiction 
in it. There would never else have been so much of the do- 
mestic part. But, above all, the inartificial contextare of the 
story, and the not rounding and compleating its parts, shews the 
author had not a fiction to manage over which he was an ab- 
solute master. The truth, they say, is, that an intrigue with a 
fair pupil of family forced him to leave Swisserland. He lives at 
Paris « hermit as in a desert; and, in the midst of general ad- 
miration, he will gain literally his bread, by writing ont music 
at sevenpence a sheet, though he be an excellent composer him- 
self. And if four pence they offer him pistoles, which is fre- 
quently done, he returns all but the change. Indeed he is one 
of those glorious madmen, that Cervantes only saw in idea,’ 


In letter CX LUI Hurd gives his opinion on Clarke’s 
Sermons, on which we have animadverted above. The pas- 
sage is as follows: 


* The common way of sermonizing is most wretched: neither 
sense, nor eloquence ; reason, nor pathos, Even our better mo- 
dels are very defective. I have lately turned over Dr. Clarke’s 
large collection, for the use of my parish; and yet, with niuch 
altering, and many additions, | have been able to pick out no 
more than eight or ten that I could think passable for that pur- 
pose. He is clear and happy enough in the explication of 
Scripture; but miserably cold and lifeless; no invention, no 
dignity, no force; utterly incapable of enlarging on a plain 
thought, or of striking out new ones: in short, much less ofa 
genius than I had supposed him.’ 


In this letter Hurd expresses his opinion distinctly and 
very correctly respecting the forgeries of Macphefson 


« Thave’ says Hurd ‘ by accident got a sight of this mighty Fingal. 

I believe I mentioned my suspicions of the Fragments: they are 
tenfold greater of this epic poem. To say nothing of the want of 
external evidence, or, which looks still worse, ‘his shuffling over 
in such a manner the little evidence he pretends to give us, every 
‘ page appears to me to afford internal evidence of forgery. His 
very citations of parallel passages bear against hifi. In poems 
of such rede antiquity, there might be some flashes of genius. 
But here they are continual, and cloathed in very classical ex- 
ression. Besides, no images, no sentiments, but what are 
matched in other writers, or may be accounted for from usages 
still subsisting, or well known from the story of other nations. 
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In short, nothing but what the enlightened editor can well ex- 
plain himself. a all, what treed we ee of a long = 
poem, disposed, in form, into six 8, with a beginning; middle, 
and end, and enlivened, in the classic taste, with epi . Sill 
this is nothing. What are we to think of a work of this length, 
preserved — handed down to us entire, by oral tradition, for 
1400 years, without a chasm, or so much as a various reading, | 
should rather say, speaking ? 


The conceit and self sufficiency of Hurd are well shewn in 
the following ; 


« | have read,’ says he, ‘ Toup’s new book, He is certainly able 
in his way; but I doubt he is a coxcomb. How is it that there 
are so many coxcombs---indeed so many, that one hardly meets 
with any thing else ?-I set out in the world with a violent pre- 
judice in favour of ingenious men: whether it be wisdom, or 
growing dulness in me, I now beat about for, and rarely find, a 
man of plain common sense,’ 


Warburton answers, 


* What you say of Toup is undoubtedly true. But learning 
is so shamefully neglected by our church grandees, that I thought 
it psefu]l to recommend it to their patronage wherever it was 
found. Wherever nature has sown her coxcomb-seeds, whether 
at court, or in the country, they will spring up ; and the man ia 
the world, and the man out of the world, who was born with 
them, will be coxcombs alike, though ¢oxcombs of very different 
species. However, this maxim is verified in ail, which I think | 
once laid down to you, in applying it to ; that Nature 
never yet put one grain of gratitude or gencrosity into the com- 
position of a coxcomb,’ 


Hurd appears to have been afraid lest Toup should rival 
him in the favour of Warburton ; and there is something con- 
temptibly little and malignantly petulant in the manner in 
which Hurd spoke of that sagacious scholar to the man who 
was his patron and his friend. The influence which Hurd 
had obtained over the mind of Warburton, is, at the same 
time,very manifest, in the facility with which he subscribes ta 
the opinion of Hurd respecting Toup. 

The manly character of Warburton is well delineated in 
the following ; 


*‘ I brought, as usual, a bad cold with me to town; and this 
being the first day I ventured out of deors, it was employed, as 
in duty oe at court, it being * levee-day, A buffoon lord 
n waiti may guess whom I mean) was very busy wmar- 
tating “the cacle and h vt aco 


€ said to me, without ceremony-— 
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« Move forward; you: clog up the door-way.”’---I replied, with 
as little, ** Did nobody clog up the King's door-stead more than I, 
there would be room for all honest men.” This brought the man 
to himself. . , 

‘ When the king came.up to me, he asked ‘‘ why I did not 
come to town before?” I said, “ 1 understood there was no.bu- 
siness going forward in the house, in which I could be of servi 
to his majesty.” He replied, “ He supposed the severe storm ¢ 
snow would have brought me up.” I replied, “ I was under 
cover of a very warm house.” 

* You see, by all this, how unfit I am for courts ; so, let us leave 
them.’ 


In letter CCX X, Hurd who had previously abused Priest- 
ley, makes the responsibility fall on Warburton. He calls 
Priestley a wretched fellow, though much as was’ the con- 
tempt which the bishop felt towards him, it is certain that 
the name of Priestley will outlive that of Warburton. In 
1774 Hurd was nominated. by the king to the bishoprick of 
Lichfield and Coventry. He mentions the event im the fol- 
lowing brief letter, which will conclude our extracts : 


Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Dec. 2d, 1774 
* MY DEAR LORD, 


‘ 1 would not omit to give your lordship and Mrs. War- 
burton the earliest information, that I have been to wait upon 
Lord North to-day; and that his lordship has acquainted me 
that the King has been pleased to nominate me to the bishoprick 
of Lichfield and Coventry, upon the translation of Dr, North to 
Worcester. This is all I have time to say at present; and am 
ever, - 


Your most obliged and devoted humble servant, 
R,. HURD,’ 


Such is the cold and lifeless manner in which Hurd men- 
tions this burst of prosperity, to the friend, the zealous, 
steady, indefatigable friend, from whom it took its rise. On 
such an occasion we believe that the sensibilities of almost 
any other man but Hurd would have overflowed, and that 
he would have wetted his page with tears of gratitude. Hurd 
owed every thing that he possessed, and no small jan of 
the fame which he enjoyed, to the early notice of Warburton, 
History, even literary pesos: J will furnish few instances 
of such unintermitting regard as Warburton evinced to the 
fame and the interest of Hurd. Hurd was not indeed 
deficient in the sentiment of gratitude as appears from bis 
Jetters and his publications, but his natural yayeeres was 
evidently not that of gratitude, nor of any of those warm 
feelings which constitute an amiable man. We have gone 
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into more detail in the discussion of these lefters thinn we at 
first designed ; but we were imperceptibly led from one topi¢ 
to another till the article has been extended to its present 
length. Most of the interesting passages in the letters are 
either qaoted or noticed in this critique. ‘ The tien to whom 
it alludes were giants m their own éstimation, and indeed, in 
the estimation of the public in their day; but time, which 
always ultimately dissipates the delusions of vanity, and the 
increasing light of knowledge, which reduces the dispropor- 
tioned magnitudes which are snadowed on the mists of ig- 
norance, has caused Warburton and Hurd to sink m. the 
general opinion to the level of ordinary men. ‘They were 
great luminaries in their own conceit ; but they have long 
since been eclipsed by other and greater stars in the firma- 
ment of theology and hiterature. 
—————— 
Art. I1.—Latin and Italian Poems of Milton translated 
into English verse, and a Fragment of a Commentary on 


Paradise Lost, by the late Wm. Cowper, Esq. 3c. &c. 
Johnson. 1808. 








OUR first sensation on opening this volume was dissatisfac- 


tion at the very expensive style in which; the book is printed : 
we were really startled at that amazing breadth of margin amid 
which the text is almost Jost. “‘ Minima est pars ipsa puella 
sui.” But when we considered the honourable motives for 
the publication, and especially when we contemplated the 
classic elegance of Mr. Flaxman’s designs, we confess that 
the disagreeable feeling above alluded to gave way to unmixed 
pleasure. At any rate we were delighted at again meeting 
with the muse of Cowper, nor was this delight a little aug- 
mented on seeing his name coupled with that of Milton, 
These poets in many features of their characters greatly re- 
sembled each other. We see in each the same abhorrence 
of low and sordid pursuits, the same love of liberty, the 
same purity of mind, the same eagerness to dedicate “ the 
heavenly gift of poesy” to that high use for which, says the 
candid Diyden, it was first ordained, “ for tongues of angels 
and for hymns of love.” But here we think the comparisou 
ceases. ‘I'he style of their poetry is widely different. We 
cap discover in Cowper no trace of the awfal maguificence 
of Milton’s diction, none of what Algarotti calls his gigantic 
sublumity, none of bis stupendous audacity of conception, 
compared with which even Dante is tame. Let us suppose 
that Cowper had written an epic and had chosen the same 
subject as Milton for his poem. ‘He would not like Milton 
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have wandered so.long in the horrible 

would not have painted v with such dreadfully ‘minute descrip- 
tion, “the. inflamed sea” and ‘ the aie marie”: but. it 
would.have been in the delicious groves and ‘ level downs” 
of Eden.that Cowper would have loved to linger.: there he 
would have ere esented us with delightful. pictures of connyhial 
happiness. . We do not mean that Milton has not done this 
and done it with exceeding. beauty ; but the greater 

of Cowper seems to. us more ‘fitted for scenes of this nature; 
aud we think that Eve, lovely and geatle as she is in. Milton, 
would ia Cowper have been 


¢ More.winning soft, more amiably, mild... 


But at present we haye little to do. with the general character 
of either of these:poets. Milton is now to, be considered 
only as a writer of Latin verses, and Cowper.as his translator. 
We must..premise; that we. are no great admirers. of modern 
Latin.yerse. Lt is not so difficult as many .imagine to string 
together thirty or forty lines. with one hemistich stolen from 
Virgil, another from Ovid, another from..Tibullus, and so 
on. We will venwure to assert that the making of this patch- 
work poetry requires far less ingenuity and skill thav the 
solving of a. tolerably stiff quadratic equation, Yet as a 
school-exercise, we thwk the composition of Latin verse very 
useful ; it calls the attention of the scholar to the beauties of 
the Roman poets, and i improves his taste by teaching him se~- 
lection of expression, With this geueral opinion of Latin 
verse, we think. that Milton wrate it as well as most of the 
moderns have done. We think it far. superior to Dr. John- 
son’s or Cowper’s, who both wrote very poorly in Lat: It 
is about equal to Addison’s and Gray's. Nothing appears 
to us so absurd as Mr. Hayley’s notiou that Milton « sur passed 
Ovid and ‘Yibullus. (p- 245) Wherein consists the excellence 
of mocern Latin verse but im the choice of appropriate 
words and in the elegant turn of expression? and_liow is this 
propriety and elegance’ to be attained but by almost servile 
transcription from the best poets of Rome ? so that a modern 
Latin poet then only shines when dressed in the -borrowed 
trappings of the Roman muse; and yet with these borrowed 
or stolen graces he is to be set up as a formidable rival 
to those great masters who have furnished him with the 
means to shine. Those gentlemen who think so highly of 
modern writers of Latin poetry have forgotten the fable of the 
daw and its pilfered plumes. In Milton are to be. found 
whole lines taken from Virgil axd Ovid, especially from the 
Jatter : yet we are very willing to allow that i in some of his 
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pieces, the Epitaphium Damonis, the Epistle to his Father, 
and the Scazorts to Salzilli, Miiton has tide a very beautiful 
use of his borrowed treasures. Independently however of 
the language, there are certainty many and various beauties 
ef thought in these poems which well deserved an Englistr 
dress. Cowper is not the first who has thought it worth while 
to translate these compositions of Milton. Langhorne has 
translated the Epitaphium Damonis, and several of the pieces 
Ihave been rendered into English verse by Dr. Symmons, 
with more than ordinary spirit and elegance. e Rev. 
F. Wrangham has very well translated the sixth Elegy 
and the Ode to Rouse; and Rev. J. Thirhng has given us an 
elegant English copy of the Mansus. Cowper's translation 
is upon the whole the best: it has his ysual faults and beauties : 
it is occasionally vapid and prosaic, but it contains passages 
of extveme elegance, and tenderness. There is one poem 
. however, the Address to his Father, which we think ts far 
hetter translated by“Dr. Symmons than by. Cowper. The 
poem in Cowper, with the exception of a very few lines of 
extreme beauty, seems to us exceedingly tame. The lan- 
guage is for the most part melegant and ever prosaic > we are 
aware that one cf the great beauties of Cowper’s verse is an 
oceastonal judicious mixture of prosaic diction with the more 
swelling phraseology of poetry, an excellence which he copied 
from Dryden: but m the translation to which we new allude, 
wone of this skilful intermixture is discoverable: it is little 
better than mere prose from beginning to end. We cannot 
transcribe the whole poem; but the reader will be able to 
Jedge from two passages, which we shall select for com 
risom, with the more elegant and poetical version of Dr, 
Symmons, 


* Nor thou persist, id pox, sr still to slight 


The Sacred Nine, and to imagine vain 

And useless, powers, by whom inspir’d thyself 

Art skilful to associate verse with airs 

Harmonious, and to give the human voice 

A thousand modulations, heir by right 

Indisputable of Arion’s fame. 

Now say, what wonder is it, if a son 

Of thine delight in verse, if so conjsin’d 

In close affinity, we sympathize 

In social arts, end kindred studies sweet ? 

Such distribution of himself tous ° ; 

Was Phebus’ choice ; ‘thoy hast thy gift and ¥ 

Mine also, and between ws we receive, 

Father and Son, the wkole inspiring God.” 
Comp. p. 62. 
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Here follows Dr. Symmons’ version (see Appendix to his 
Life of Milton.) é 


‘ Nor you affect to scorn the Adnian quire, 
Blest by their smiles; and glowing with their fire; 
You, who by them inspired with art profeund 
Can wield the magic of proportion’d sound : 
Through thousand tones can teach the voice to stray, 
And wind to harmony its mazy way, 
Arion’s tuneful heir! then wonder not 
A poet-child should be by you begot. 
My kindred soul is warm with kindred flame, 
And the Son treads the Father’s track to fame, 
. Phebus controuls us with a common sway ; 
To you his lyre commends, to me his lay: 
While in each bosom makes his just abode ; 
And child and parent own the one, though varied God.* 


The second passage is, except the two last lines, still 
worse, 


¢ To sum the whole, whate’er the heav’n contains, 
The earth beneath it, and the air between, 

The rivers, and the restless deep may all 

Prove intellectual gain to me, my w sh 
Concurring with thy will; science herself, 

All cloud removed, inclines her beauteous head, _ 
And offers me tlre lip, if dull of heart, 

I shrink not, and decline her gracious boon.” 


Cowp. p. 63. 


Can any of the admirers of Cowper, among whom 
we number ourselves, deny that the above lines are ex- 
ceedingly insipid? Far more spirited is the translation of 

dr. S. . 


* Not yet content, you led my curious eye 

To scan the circling wonders of the sky: 

Of gir the lucid secrets to reveal, 

And know what earth’s and ocean’s depths conceal, 
This brought to science in her inmost seat 

You broke, the cloud that veil’d her last retreat 5 
And offer’d, in her plenitude of charms, 

The naked goddess to my youthful arms ; 

And if your power had match’d your will to bless, 
Now should my arms the heav’nly fair possess.” 


We have selected the above passages because they are 
translations of the best parts of the origmal poem. It is not 


because Dr. Symmons’ version is more ornamented that we 
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prefer it; but for its grace and spirit; and much as we ad- 
mire the in general amiable simplicity of Cowper’s muse, 
we do think that in the instance before us, this simplicity has 
degenerated into mere tameness. 

The Scazons to Salzilli which follow, are certainly the 
most finished and elegant of Milton’s Latin productions. 
The diction is so beautifully select as to convince us that 
Milton possessed the purest classical taste. T. Warton who 
was himself an elegant writer of Latin verse, and an excellent 
critic, gives them only their due praise when he says that they 
are perfectly antique. ‘These fine verses are very well trans- 
lated by Cowper, though he has not been able to attain what 
we believe is unattainable, the concise energy of the original. 
We shall present the reader with the concluding lines, which 
contain a very pleasing compliment, together with much 
classic imagery. 


‘ Health, Hebe’s sister, sent us from the skies, 

And thou, Apollo, whom all sickness flies, 

Pythius or Pean, or what name divine 

Soe’er thou chuse, haste, heal a priest of thine ! 

Ye groves of Faunus and ye hills that melt 

With vinous dews, where meek Ex ander dwelt ! 

If aught salubr’ous in your confines grow, 

Strive which shall soonest heal your poets woe, 

That, rendered to the muse he loves, again 

He may enchant the meadows with his strain. 

Numa, reclin’d in everlasting ease, 

Amid the shade of dark embow’ring trees, 

Viewing with eyes of unabated fire 

His lov’d Ageria, shall that strain admire: 

So sooth’d, the humid Tiber shall revere 

The tombs of kings, nor desolate the year, 

Shall curb his waters with a friendly rein, 

And guide them harmless, till they meet the main.’ 
Cowp. Transl. .p. 66, 7. 


Dr. Symmons’ translatton of the same passage is very 
good, and its versification perhaps superior to Cowper's: 
but he has not so well preserved the manner of Milton. 
What we mean will be presently obvious to any ene who 
thinks ‘it worth while to compare the two iodiiiens with 
the original. | 

The poem next in order is the “ Mangus”; addressed to 
Manso the friend of Tasso and Marino, and trom whom 
Milton received several civilities and kindnesses during his 
stay at Naples. ‘This is by no means one of the best of 
Milton’s Latin compositions, either for correctness or beauty 
of language: it contains yery few excellent lines; those to- 
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wards the conclusion are the best, but they are worthy of 
note rather as giving a hint of somegrand poetic work which 
he was projecting, than for any meee graces of expres~- 
ston. The passage to which we allude is translated as follows :- 


*.O might so true a friend * to. me belong 

So skill’d to grace the votaries of song, 

Should I recall hereafter into rhyme 

‘The kings and heroes of my native clime, 

Arthur the chief, who even now prepares, 

In subterraneous being future wars, 

With all his martial knights to be restored 

Fach to his seat around the fed’ral board, 

And oh! if spirit fail me not, disperse 

Our Saxon plund’rers in triumphant verse, &e.’ - 
Cowps p. 72. 


We see by these lines that Milton intended to adorn the 
romantic tale of Arthur with his splendid verse, and thus to 
have interested merely his countrymen mstead of mankind. 
But he happily we think gave up this project, and the hero of 
the ‘‘ round table” fell into the hands of the wretched Black- 
more, being thus as unhappy in the poetical herald of his 
exploits, as he was in most of the adventures of his life. 
The versions of the above poem both by Cowper and Sym- 
mons appear to us to surpass the original. 

We come now to the elegiac pastoral on the Death of his 
friend Diodati. Dr. Johnson’s harsh censure of this poem 
is well known. Cowger thought very differently of it: he 
calls it a pastoral equal to any of Virgil’s Bucolics, and 
speaking of the Doctor’s contemptuous opinion says, “ He 
who never saw any beatity mm 2 rural scene was not hkely to 
have much taste for a pastoral.” This is certainly true: in- 
deed Johnson’s contempt was not so much directed against 
Milton's pastoral as against pastorals in general, a species of 
poetry which he so much abhorred, that even Virgil’s Buco- 
lics did not escape his animadversion. Still we wish that 
Milton had chosen to express his grief for his friend’s death 
in some other way: we are aware that there may be much 
nature and beauty in a pastoral, but then ouly we think when 
painting the manners of real shepherds; and e man really and 
strongly affected, would never m our opimion, describe his 
affliction by assuming ‘the fictitious garb of a rustic, and by 
prating of lions, wolves, goats, thickset hedges and shepher- 
desses : indeed the only-valuable parts of this poem are those 
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which contain no pastoral image: we mean the lines at the 
begining of the concluding paragraph. It is not our wish 
to insinuate that Milton’s sorrow was affected: but we su 
pose that it was considerably mellowed by time before 
wrote this poem, since he has not only had leisure to insert 
the various pastoral objects before alluded to, but he has 
also introduced a long paragraph relating to himself and his 
projected poem. The fact is, Milton wished to write an 
elegy on the death of his friend, and Tasso, whose country he 
had just visited, had made it fashionable to introduce friends 
under the name of shepherds into pastoral poems. See 
Tasso’s Aminta, where he has introduced his friendly rival 
Pigna, and himself, under the names of Elpino and Tirsi. 
Cowper has translated this elegy con amore ; his version is 
we think a master-piece of elegant simplicity. We shall 
make no apology for giving the following beautiful passage 
¢long as it is) which concludes the poem: 


© Thou also Damon (neither need I fear 
That hope delusive) thou artlso there ; 
For whither should simplicity like thine 
Retire, where else such spotless virtue shine ? 
Thou dwell’st not (thought profane) in shades below, 
Nor tears suit thee---cease dun my tears to flow, 
Away with grief! on Damon ill-bestowed! 
Who, pure himself, has found a pure abode, 
Has pass’d the show’ry arch, henceforth resides 
With saints and heroes, and from flowing tides 
Quaffs copious immortality and joy 
With hallow’d lips! Oh! blest without alloy, 
And now enrich’d with all that faith can clain, 
Lock down, entreated by whatever name, 
If Damon please thee most (that rural sound 
Shall oft with echoes fill the groves around) 
Or if Diodatus, by which alone 
In those etherial mansions thou art known. 
Thy blush was maiden, and thy youth the taste 
Of wedded bliss knew never, pure and chaste, 
‘The bonours therefore by divine decree 
The lot of virgin worth are given to thee ; 
Thy brows encircled with a radiant band, 
And the green palm-branch waying in thy hand, 
Thou in immortal nuptials shalt rejoice 
And join with seraphs thy according voice, 
Where rapture reigns, and the extatic lyre 
Guides the blest. orgies of the blazing quire.’ 

, Cowp. Transl. p. 86,7. 


The Italian sonnets which come next are said by Italians 
to show considerable knowledge and an easy command of 
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their poetic diction. Cowper has done them aenple jetice, 
and has given them in his version an air perfectly Miltouic. 
Witness the following : : 


TO CHARLES DIODATI. 


« Charles---and I say it wond’ring---thou must know 
That I, who once assum’d a scornful air, 
And scoff’d at love, am fallen in his snare, 
{Full many an upright man has fallen so) 
Yet think me not thus dazzled by the show 
Of golden locks or damask cheek ; more rare 
The heartfelt beauties of my foreign fair; 
A mien majestic with dark brows that show 
The tranquil lustre of a lofty mind ; 
Words exquisite, of idioms more thaw one, 
And song, whose fascinating pow’r might bind 
And from her sphere draw down the lab’cing moon, 
With such fire-darting eyes, that should I fill 
My ears with wax, she would inchant me still.’ 


The last sonnet is no less beautiful: it has been translated 
by Langhorne and Dr. Symmons as well as by Cowper, but 
we give the preference to Cowper’s version. It is delightful, © 
as Mr. Hayley well remarks, to see the dignified frankness 
aud simplicity of conscious truth with which Milton praises 
himself, ‘The sonnet is as follows: 


* Enamour’d, artless, young, on foreign ground, 
Uncertain whither from myself to fly, 
To thee, dear lady, with an humble sigh 
Let me devote my heart, which I have found ° 
By certain proofs, not few, intrepid, sound, 
Good and addicted to conceptions high 
When tempests shake the world, and fire the sky 
It rests in adamant self-wrapt around, 
As safe from envy, and from outrage rude 
From hopes and fears, that vulgar minds abuse, 
As fond of genius and fixt fortitude, 
Of the resounding lyre and ev’ry muse, 
Weak you will find it in one only part, 
Now pierc’d by love’s immedicable dart.’ 
Cowp. Transl. p. 290, 1. 


Before we conclude this article, we think it necessary to 
make.a few observations on the “ Fragment of a Commentary 
on the Paradise lost.” We confess we are not sorry that this 
was never finished: for though it contains a few remarks 
which evince much critical skill and acumen, yet by far the 
greater part of it is dedicated to explaining and recommend- 
ing the theological opinions of the Calvinistic poet, which 
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in our judgment had much better be forgotten or overlooked. 
We shall give two or three quotations as well to shew the 
taste of the commentator as the unfortunate bias of his mind 
to the tenets now alluded to. 

The following notes, we think, manifest judgment and a 
keen relish for the beauties of the poet, whether in sentiment, 
diction, or harmony of versification. 


Ist on the line (202 B. 1.) 
‘ Created hugest, that swim the ocean stream.’ 


* The author, speaking of a vast creature, speaks in numbers 
suited to the subject, and gives his line a singular and strange 
movement, by inserting the word Augest where it may have the 
clumsiest effect. He might easily have said in smoother verse, 


Created hugest of the ocean stream ; 


but smoothness was not the thing to be consulted when the Le- 
viathan was in question, In like manner, speaking of the larger 
fishes, book 7, 410, be says, 


part huge of bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy ! enormous in their gait 
Tempest the ocean. 


What man of true taste would exchange such cumbersome verse 
on such an occasion for the most muséeal that ever was written.’ 
Cowp. Milt. p. 194, 5. 


2d on the line (688, B. 2.) 
‘ To whom the goblin full of wrath reply'd.’ 


* The poet contrives to be as much at a loss to denominate, as 
to deseribe his death, and seems to exhaust both invention and 
language for suitable appellations, He calls him, the shape, 
the monster, the goblin, the grisly terror, the hellish pest, the 
phantasm, and afterward in the tenth book, the grim feature.’ 

Cowp. p. 220. 


Again on the line (988, B. 2.) 
‘ The Anarch eld.’ 


‘ Milton, as has been already observed, in the instance of 
Death, is extremely ingenious in the invention of names and 
titles suited to his ideal characters, An ordinary poet would 
bave been contented to have called his chaos a monarch, de- 
spairing of a better appellative; but how much more empha- 
tical is the title here given him, which while it sets before our 
eyes the figure of this king in all confusion, keeps awake our 
étiention also to the uncontroulable wildness of his subjects !’ 

. a Cowp. p. 223, 4. 
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With respect to the other sort of remarks illustrative of 
the peculiar doctrines of Cowper, we could select whole 
pages, but we shall content ourselves with.giving one Note 
which seems rater to contradict the religious system of the 
annotator. f 


Line 747, B. 2. 


‘ Hast thou forgot me then? and do F seem = 
Now in thine eye so foul ?’ 


‘ This is a very just dnd instructive part’of the allegory, as 
most can testify from their own experience. Sin, pleasant in 
contemplation and enjoyment, is fout in retrospect; and man,” 
while he suffers the remorse that attends it, stands amazed at 
himself, that he could be seduced by it.’ 

Cowp. p. 220. 


Why! how is this!. Can man, who, as this sect of reli- 
gionists say, is naturally wholly corrupt, man, whose heart 
is, by nature, desperately wicked, can such a being be as- 
tonished at being seduced into sin! To stich a creature can 
sin ever appear foul! We can conceive indeed that to a being 
so constructed, virtue would from its strangeness appear both 
difficult and disgusting : but surely sin from its congeniality 
will at all times, both when present and jin retrospect, be 
pleasant and easy. We leave those who are the authors of 
such contradictions, to explain them. We shall make amends 
for the above note by inserting another, which appears to us 
highly beautiful, and perfectly characteristic. 


Line 883. 


‘ She open’d, but to shut 
Excell’d her power.’ 


‘ A beautiful observation, Sin opens the infernal doors, but 
mercy alone can shut them.’ 
Cowp. p. 222. 


At the end of the volume there are several notes, some by 
Mr. Hayley himself, and many of them collected from dif- 
ferent quarters. We wish Mr. H. had not selected so copi- 
ously from Warton’s edition of Milton’s Juvenilia, a book 
which is in almost every body’s hands. We also wish, that Mr. 
Hayley had thought proper to notice, with the distinction which 
it deserves, Dr. Symmons’ Life of Milton: a performance 
in which the character of the great bard and republican is 
ably aftd unanswerably vindicated. Mr. H.’s own notes dis 
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play all that variety of reading and elegance of mind which 
have, on several former occasions, delighted us, and with 
which we hope again to be delighted. We think, however, 
that we discover occasionally something like affectation in 
Mr. H.'s diction. For instance, we entreat that Mr. H, will 
expunge from his prose-vocabulary, such an expression as, 
‘ the pensive favourites of fame.’ (p. 299). _It is absolutely 
sickening. Upon the whole, we feel obliged to Mr. H. for 
the care and elegance with which he has ushered into the 
world, this last work of his amiable friend. 





—— — 





Arr. I1].—An Account of the Operations of the British 
Army, and of the State and Sentiments of the People of 
Portugal and Spain, during the Campaigns of 1808 and 
1809. In a Series of Letters, by the Rev. James Wilmot 
Ormsby, A.M. Chaplain on the Staff, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Carpenter, Bond-street. 


IN these volumes there is a happy mixture of war, politics, 
topography, anecdote, onction, and badinage, which renders 
them very amusing, especially as the style is animated with 
that freshness and vivacity, which ever distinguish the ob- 
servations of an eye-wituess from the collections and com- 
pilations of the closet. 

The ill-omened convention of Cintra affords Mr. Ormsby 
an opportunity of manifesting his sentiments in opposition to 
the generally received impression made upon the public mind 
by that transaction which, to speak most gently, was a dis- 
appointment in itself, and the cause of other and more fatal 
disappointments. 


‘ Mech, as you may perceive, is to be said on both sides ; 
sufficient to convince me, that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, a convention was not only wise, but necessary; and as 
the proposal originated with the enemy, superior in strength to 
us, and possessing all the fortresses in the kingdom, I am per- 
suaded that, in the present state of Europe, no merely British 
motives of fame.or glory, no Portuguese objects of interest or 
revenge, could have justified us in the rejection of it. Had we 
been thus inflyenced, and the event had proved calamitous, our 
pledge of disinterestedness, would have been forfeited, and we 
should be. chargeable with haying deserted and betrayed 
that common cause, of which we have so long been the proud 
and honourable cliampions, That there were oversights in the 
framing of the treaty, and inaccuracies in the construction of it, 
1 do not pretend to deny; but this has nothing to do with the 
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main question of expedience ; and really ovr nature or educa- 
tion must undergo a considerable improvement, before we can 
manage such matters with the dexterity of Frenchmen.’ 


This opinion, however, is not seconded by Sir Harry 
Burrard; if we may rely on the correctness of Mr: Ormsby's 
observations : 


‘I dined at Sir Harry Burrard’s, who received me with that 
urbanity, for which he is conspicuous. The convention was,not 
much the subjéct of conversation; but he spoke of it with that 
confidence and gratulation, which proved that he was satisfied 
with the part he had acted ; .and it was impossible to doubt from 
his manner, that he enjoyed the inestimable happiness of “‘ mens 
conscia recti.” 

‘ One interesting and incontrovertible fact is; that whatever. 
tay be the feelings of the principal movers in the miéasure of 
the convention, the army entertains the most decided abhorrence 
of it. They condemn it in principle and detest it in detail.’ 


In page 94, we meet with an argument or rather fact, which 
we do not recollect to have seen stated in the public papers 
by the advocates of the convention, namely, that pending the 
negociation, the commander of the Portuguese army was 
invited by Sir Hugh Dalrymple, to offer his objections in 
writing, which he declined to do. This man afterwards be- 
camie the victim of his own treachery. 

Mr. Ormsby affords rather contradictory eviderice, respect- 
ing the sentiments of the people in Portugal and’ Spaia. 
Writing from Lisbon, he reluctantly admits that, 


‘ To confess the truth, resulting from a more general and inti- 
mate acquaintance, a distrust and jealousy of us pervade the 
public mind, This may appear inconsistent with the exultation 
and gratitude I so lately described ; and certainly their joy was 
unbounded at the extermination of the Frerich. But it by no 
means follows, that, because they hate them, they should love us ; 
and had their plunderers and oppressors conducted themselves 
with more moderation, particularly towards church propérty, [ 
am perstaded they would have been hailed as the deliverers of 
Portugal from an odious government, and that any proffers of 
assistance from us would have been indignantly rejected, &e. .. . 
But I go still farther and say, that, notwithstanding all their 
offences, there is a strong French patty at this moment in 
Lisbon That this should be s0, is strange, after all the 
awful lessons which Europe has received. Without attempti 
the solution of so difficult a problem, I can otily assure you‘of t 
fact, and you will readily believe, that I have grounds forthe 
assertion.’ - 


L2 
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In the country, however, he is better satisfied with the 
disposition of the people. 


‘ With but a single exception, there was every reason t° 
believe the gentry and peasantry sincere in their detestation 6 
France, and their attachment to England. We found all ranks 
equally hospitable and civil, to the extent of their means; and 
this appeared to be not so much in compliment to our peculiar 
circumstances, as the result of their natural dispositions,’ 


With regard to the sentiments of the Spanish people, Mr. 
Ormsby, having described the ammation and patriotism of the 
inhabitants of Corunna, continues : 


‘ The fact is indisputable, that from Salamanca to Corunna, 
there has been little or no exertion, on the part of the natives, to 
oppose the enemy, or to assist us their allies. No man, who has 
a respect for truth or characier, can affirm the contrary; but 
the motives of this inertness have not been considered, and con- 
clusions have been drawn from it, unjust to the Spanish cha- 
racter, and unfavourable to the Spanish cause, ‘To form a fair 
judgment, you must remember the period of our entrance into 
Spain: that, immediatcly subsequent to it, their armies of the 
north were defeated and dispersed. For this calamitous event, 
they were wholly unprepared ; ‘disunion reigned in the provincial 
juntas, from the intrigues of some ambitious and interested men ; 
and even had their government been well organised, it was not 
reasonable to expect that their armies should be suddenly re- 
cruited” so near the field of action, after such unlooked-for and 
fatal disasters. The long repose they had enjoyed, and their 
disuse of arms, had rendered them unequal matches for the 
French; and it will be the wonder of future ages, that. under 
these circumstances, such resistance was made by an. undis- 
ciplined people to the armies, which had overrun Europe, and 
vanquished its best troops. .. .. But the want of their assistance 
in the field is not so much insisted on, as their inhospitable 
reception of us, the abandonment of their houses, and the con- 
cealment of their provisions. ere too, in candour, 1 must be 
their apologist, and declare my conviction, that, in many in- 
stances, the charge is unfounded, and in all exaggerated... .. 
Do they who are most loud in their complaints, honestly think, 
that av army of 30,000 Spaniards would be better received in 
England than'we were in Spain? [ doubt it much, Besides, in 
the hurry of our retreat, (and till then the grievance was but 
little felt) we moved in very large bodies; Sir David Baird’s 
column had traversed a considerable part of the route from 
Astorga to Lugo, three times before, which might be well sup- 
posed to exhaust a country of greater resources ; the rapidity of 
our march had no very exhilarating tendency; and the people 
dispirited and alarmed, began to look to self-preservation as the 
primary or’sole object of their care. Add to this, the horror and 
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lismay which the excesses of our soldiers struck, and you will 
not be surprised that villages and towns were frequently de- 
serted by a population of, say two hundred, to make room for 
ten times the number of men in arms, whom they justly 
dreaded. Religious prejudice had its share in the alienation 
complained of; and they had too much of melancholy evidence 
to support their ignorant persuasion that we were not Christians. 
.... Che few who remained fell victims to their rash confidence, 
or to the impossibility of removing the little property that was 
left them; being either driven out of their houses to perish 
in the snow, or, in some instances, dispatched by a less tedious 
operation,’ 


The misconduct of the army is attributed to the disappoint- 
ment of the men, when their hopes of a battle had been 
raised to the highest pitch; to their suspicion of treachery and 
cowardice, as the causes of the failure of co-operation on the 
part of the Spaniards; to their poignant sufferings upon the 
retreat from fatigue, cold, and hunger ; to the impossibility of 
further exertion in the regimental officers than enabled them 
to bear the labours of their march, smce they had no indul- 
gence which was denied to the privates. 

The country people of Portugal are said, by Mr. Ormsby, 
to be very uncleanly, though fond of ornament in their per- 
sons aud houses, and inclined rather to saunter away than 
employ their lives. A husbandman in the field, or a woman 
at the distaff, was an infrequent sight. ‘Their aversion to 
agriculture, from the labour it requires, entails hereditary 
poverty on successive generatious; whilst the abundance 
of fruit and wine, which bountiful nature or moderate in- 
dustry supplies, protects them from famine, and, in their 
own opinion, justifies their sloth, The population is conse- 
quently small. The villages are few and distant: in these 
they congregate; nor is a single farm-house any where to be 
seen. ‘lhey are pious and moral—in the observance of their 
religious rites, scrupulously strict; and, though branded by 
us with the epithet of superstitious, as is our custom, they 
know no better, and obey what they are taught. There 
are nations to whom this praise is not so justly applicable. 
Of their dishonesty, Mr. Ormsby has heard some anecdotes 
related, but is certain that many more instances of rare 
fidelity are to be recorded. ‘They were entrusted by officers 
with what to them must have appeared a treasure, to purchase 
such luxuries as the-villages afforded ; and, though they might 
have eloped with the money in perfect security, the confidence 
was not betrayed, and they returned, even after hours of ab- 
sence and fatigue, with a satisfactory account. ‘The peasantry 
are of such retired, domestic, and indolent habits, that they 
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dread trouble more than the march of an army to the capital ;,, 
and it would require the exertion of no common abilities to 
rouse them into action, and make them emulate the characters 
of the ancient Lusitanians. Of this they are not ambitious ; 
and, though loyal to their prince and devoted to their religion, 
it was only where they had smarted from the atrocities of 
Frenchmen, that the pure, and noble, and disinterested spirit 
of patriotism was to be found. 

r. Ormsby has executed no full length of the Spanish 
character : but has given us several lively sketches of its lead- 
ing features; of which, the twa following may serve as 
specimens ; 


‘ At Sanmonos, application was made to the Alcaldé, or Ma- 
gistrate, to exert himself in providing billets for these officers, 
their horses, and servants; and it was merely suggested, that 
the church might be opened for the reception of soldiers, and | 
their quarters converted into stables. To this he did not conde- 
scend to make a reply: a solemn look of ineffable contempt 
sufficiently explained his meaning.’---ii. 14. 

* We may be unreasonable in our expectations ; and are in 
general so utterly unacquainted with the national character, 
‘that we may frustrate our objects by the very means we use to 
obtain them. In any transaction with a Spaniard, the least 
display of impatience is answered by a _escnersy Negr insolent 
sang roid ; and, till you can recover your temper, he will retain 
his gravity and slowness. Of this truth, I had repeated lessons 
in the conduct of my Gallician servant ; for so sure as J uttered 
the fatal word of “ prestamente,” I lost my breakfast, or left my 
baggage-mules behind.’ 


Much as we wish to accompany our author through his 
eventful journey to its termination at Corunna, we should 
arrive at the end of our paper long before we should reach his 
Brundisium: we must, therefore, confine ourselves to one 
more extract, 


* It is not possible to give you an adequate idea of the miseries 
of this day’s march ; such scenes of horror perpetually recurring, 
as would have unmanued the stoutest heart. Soldiers, sinkin 
under fatigue, reclining for refreshment, as they vainly hapedl 
upon a bed of snow, but never to rise again. The wretched 
women, struggling with a spirit beyond their sex, and yielding 
to exhausted nature. Here lies an infant upon a lifeless mother’s 
breast ; it fondly labours to imbibe the wonted nourishment, and 
weepsand wonders! There are two new-born babes beside their 
mothers’ corpse, orphans by birth! An awful silence pervades 
the ranks, which is only ipterrupted by the faint groans and 
fruitless exclamations of the dying. Humanity may sympathise, 
but can no more. Every individual is occupied and alarmed 
for his safety ; night has overtaken us before we have reached 
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the summit of the steep; we are pelted by the pitiless storm, 
have still six miles to go, and many are the victims whom despajf 
consigns to death. fa addition to these calamities, horses and 
mules innumerable are scatteréd along the road, some charitably 
shot, others left there to die; stores, ammunition, moncy, baggage, 
tumbling down the precipices: no possibility of ‘saving those 
necessary articles, nor time, nor strength to resctie any thing, 
however valuable and tempting, from this univérsal'wréck. ‘To 
these combined afflictions we were exposed till neatly eight at 
night, when we halted at Dancos, and adjacent villages; ‘ahd 
never did I enter the most luxurious drawiftg-room with such 
delight as a filthy hovel here, pre-occupied by soldiers and’a 
numerous family. But there was shelter from the storm, and a 
fire upon the hearth; and, as our baggage had neither arrived, nor 
was expected, it was an agreeable surprise to find the house 
afforded abundance of potatoes, on which, with black salt and 
very cool water, we supped most heartily. At ten a soldier came 
in, who informed a married officer of our party, that his ‘wife was 
en the top of a mountain six miles off, her horses having tired, 
and with her a nurse and twochildren. With some difficulty We 
procured a mule, and returned in about four hours, with these 
poor sufferers, almost exhausted. This was one of the few ladies, 
who accompanied their husbands, and sustained the hardships 
of the campaign with admirable firmness. ‘Their adventurous 
spirit was condenjned by many, and pity for their sorrows was 
less prevalent than censure for their rashness; but it should be 
recollected, that they were for the most part attracted by pru- 
dential motives or conjugal affection, and as such entitled to the 
applause of every reasonable and feeling mind. Even those who 
are loud in condemnation must admit, that their crime was their 
punishment.” ii. 133. 

The interest which these volumes will create, is both of a 
temporary and permanent nature: no doubt they were written 
upon the spur of the occasion, but they will not cease to 
entertain when the political storms of the present day are 
passed over, and all the agitations of hope and fear have 
subsided into the settled gloom of despair, or into the happy 
calm of security and peace. 








= : 

Arr. [V.—Aa Essay on the earlier Part of the Life of 
Swift. By the Rev. John Barrett, D.D. and Vice-Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin. To which are subjoined, 
several Pieces ascribed to Swift; Two of his Originat 
Letters; and Extracts from his Remarks on ‘Bishop Bur. 
nett’s History. S8vo. Johnson, &c. Ke. &e. 1808, 





IF it be insisted, that every particular relating to a great 
mau’s life must be interesting, it will however be granted, that 
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the interest attached to that portion of it which was passed 

“pefore he had done any thing to render himself remarkable, 
is of very inferior magnitude. If this observation holds true 
in general, it is peculiarly just in the case of Swift, whose 
early life was not only undistinguished by any actions or oc- 
currences worth recording, but did not even furnish that 
promise of future elevation, of which it is sometimes agree- 
able, if not instructive, to trace the beginning and progress. 
An enquiry into the ‘ early life of Swift,’ can therefore afford 
little besides a dry investigation of obscure and unimportant 
facts. It little matters, at the present day, whether he was 
expelled from Trinity College, Dublin, or o .ly suspended. 
We know enough, both from his silent confessions and his 
more open avowals, to be well aware that he always held the 
venerable institution, to which he owed the fatter part of his 
education, in dislike approaching to abhorrence; and that, 
if he met with any ill-treatment to account for the indulgence 
of so unnatural a feeling, it was at least excited in an equal 
degree, by the unpleasant recollection of his own mis- 
conduct. 

As a mere unconnected piece of biography, therefore, we 
should consider this publication to afford evidence of a por- 
tion of time greatly mis-spent by the writer of it. But it is 
entitled, perhaps, to more courtesy when it is regarded merely 
as the accompaniment to a new edition of the whole of Swift's 
works, in which it is uaturally to be expected, that every 
particular relating to his life and labours, which can be res- 
cued from oblivion, will be raked up from his, ashes, in 
compliance with the long-established custom of biographical 
editors. The volume now before us, in its present form, 
is intended only for the use of those who, possessing a former 
edition of the dean’s ‘works, might otherwise ldok with an 
evil eye ov the more happy purchasers of that which is about 
to appear*. And though Dr. Barrett’s naine appears in the 
title-page as the author of the essay, the advertisement in- * 
forms us, that it 1s to the ‘ elaborate’ Mr. Malone we are 
indebted for its production to the world. ‘To the same 
‘ persevering’ gentleman are we to offer our thanks, for two 
original letters, which, we are told, ‘ will be found highly 
interesting.’ 

The ‘ ignorance and uncertainty’ under which we have long 
‘ laboured,’ respecting the college-life of Swift, and which 
appears to Dr. Barrett much more lamentable than it does to 





¥ And has since made its appearance in 19 volumes, 8vo. 
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us, he ascribes to the circumstance of his early ‘ obscurity’ 
and unimportance. 


« His earliest production, the Tale of a Tub, he was afraid to 
avow ; it was therefore sent into the world anonymously ; as were 
also, many of his other juvenile pieces. At length, in the year 
1710, we behold him emerging from obscurity, but this upwards 
of twenty years after he had left college, and the earliest of his 
college friends, who has favoured us with an account of his life, 


Dr. Delany, a person who was admitted into college 14 years 
after Swift had left it.’ 


Undoubtedly this accounts satisfactorily enough for our 
‘ignorance and uncertainty,’ with respect to the period of 
Swift's life above alluded to—but we had no need to_seek any. 
reason at all for a deficiency which Swift's inna has so 
Jong laboured under, in common with that of most other 
poets, philosophers, and politicians. Who has heard any 
thing of Milton’s college-life, except that he was whipped ia 
the buttery of Christ's? Who wishes to hear more of Swift's 
than, that he was expelled from Trinity ? Or, if we are told 
that he was only suspended, not expelled, who cares a jot for 
the information, or is able, from his heart, to thank the in- 
formant? We must beg Dr. Barrett to pardon us for our 
apparent neglect of his labours, if we content ourselves with 
- acquainting our readers that, from a diligent inspection of the 
respectable and undeniable authorities followimg, (viz. ‘ the 
book of admission into college, or senior lecturer’s book, from 
1637 to 1725 ;’ * the book of registry; or of the transactions 
of the proyosts and senior fellows, from 1640 to 1740; and 
‘ the buttery books, in which are written, every week, the 
names of the students, and the punishments inflicted on them 
for missing duties ;)) the doctor has, we believe, satisfactorily 
proved, not only the grand fact, (viz. that the doctor was not 
expelled, only suspended), but many other facts of minor 
importance, both respecting the dean himself, and also re- 
specting ‘Thomas Swift, and Johu Jones, and ‘ Dom. Web, 
Dom. Serjeaut, Maynard, Spencer, et Fisher,’ 


Alcandrumque, Haliumque, Noemonaque, Prytanimque, 


and a great number of other worthies, whose names are often 
repeated in the authentic documents to which he refers, We 
say, we believe ; for, if the reader be really anxious to safi 
his mind on these importaut points, we must refer him to Dr. 
Barrett himself, having neither leisure nor patience to weigh 
the evidence before us. 


With regard to the Tripos pronounced by John Jones, for 
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which that unfortunate wight was actually expelled the col- 
lege, we agree with Dr. Barrett that there is almost enough 
of internal evidence in the composition, without buttery-book 
or registry- book, or any other book being called in to support 
it, to establish Swift as its real author. As in the Saturnalia, 
the slave was allowed to utter what fooleries he pleased 
without offence, so the Tripos, at Trinity-college, Dublin, 
was formerly the allowed vehicle of all the satire or ribaldry 
bottled up by the juniors during the whole of the preceding 
year. And as in one case we may suppose, that a tremendous 
flogging was sometimes the consequence of the slave’s mis- 
taking liberty for licence; so poor Jones was condemned to 
the several penalties which his offended seniors could inflict, 
for having been too stupid to make a distinction between so 
much jest as they could bear, and so much as Jonathan Swift 
could utter. At first, this transaction appears to cast a much 
blacker stain upon Swift’s character, than expulsion with every 
possible mark of ignominy could alone have occasioned ; since 
it exposes him to the imputation of suffering a friend to bear 
the punishment due to his personal offence; but, as it seems 
certain, that he long afterwards lived on the most intimate foot- 
ing of friendship with the same Jones, it must be presumed 
that some circumstances of the affair still remain inscrutable 
éven to Dr. Barrett’s zeal, and Mr. Malone’s elaborate 
perseverance. 

Of the Tripos itself, an immense farrago of absurdity, oc- 
enpymg more than thirty pages of this small volume, it is 
difficult to find a passage for selection, the humour of which 
shall make any compensation for its grossness. Yet there is 
hardly a page that is not stamped with some broad mark of 
authenticity, and which does not prove that, at that early pe- 
riod, its author’s fancy had already taken the bent for which 
he was distinguished through life. If the filthy character of 
a college steward had been wanting, we needed no further 
evidence than Bernard Doyle’s breeches, which, as they can 
be inspected with less offence to delicacy than the most of 
what remains, we will present to our readers for their 
satisfaction. : 


* Here we leave him, and as he sleeps, take a view of his 
breeches ; which | would describe, but they have so many ends, 
I ‘know not where to begin. He that would presume to mend 
them woukl run the risk of a tinker botching a kettle; for, 
hydra-like, out of one hole would come three or four. You may 
compare them to Jason’s ship; they have not one jot of their 
priasitive stuff left ; or to Dr. Mercer’s yarn-stockings, that were 
darned imto worsted, The lining had served along apprentice- 
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ship for itself; and therefore it crept to set up for itself at the 
paper-mill. * * ** The crow that borrowed feathers from her 
neighbours, is the living emblem of these. Should every taylor’s 
boy take his own cabbage, Mr. Doyle would be an Heathen . 
philosopher. Doll Kitchen, coming into his kennel before he 
rose, thought he had purloined her mop. By their shreds of all 
nations, you would have thought they belonged to one of the 
freemasons who built Babel; but, by the multiplicity of white’ 
fleas, you would swear they had been campaigning with the va- 
cancy. “Tis almost incredible so many cattle should thrive on so 
bare a pasture. Every night he dares venture them off, he’s in 
danger of losing them. Once, when he lay without them, they 
crept from the garret to the street-door; and had bid him adieu 
for ever, but his landlady seized them by an habeas corpus, and 
brought them to him with a pair of tongs. I believe the ladies 
are for once tired of the breeches and therefore, as deaa 
Glandee says, ‘ This one word of comfort, and so I have 
done.’ One morning, crawling their progress, they were de- 
voured by a monkey, and the next day poor Pug died of Pym’s 
disease.’ 

We are indebted to Dr. Barrett for the preservation of this 
tripos, and also of the several poetical pieces which follow it; 
and are, as the advertisement states it, ‘ ascribed to Swift, 
on authorities which carry with them their own conviction.” 
They have all been transcribed by the doctor from ‘a mauu- 
script in three volumes, 4to. in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin,’ entitled ‘ The Whimsical Medley.’ This manuscript 
Dr. Barrett, with evident triumph on the success of his owa 
sagacity, tells us, first, that he supposes to have been entirely 
written by ‘ Theophilus, first lord Newtown Butler, elder 
brother to Brinsley, first viscount Lanesborough, and im- 
mediately afterwards he assures us, that this supposition is a 
fact clearly established by circumstantial Evidence.’ An 
incautious Englishman generally supposes that which is not 
proved. How much more modest the logician of Trinity, 
who begins by supposing only, when he has already arrived at 
absolute knowledge! But, after all, what has this triumphant 
conclusion to do with Swift, or with the authenticity of the 
poems here ascribed to him? 

That they are authentic, at least the greater part of them, 
we are strongly inclined to believe, even in default of the 
‘ authorities which carry their own conviction, and which 
we can no where find. ‘Ihe imternal dvidence is, cer- 
tainly, very strongly in their favour ; not the less so for their 
being so egregiously dull and uninteresting, that we often fell 
asleep in the course of their perusal. Many, we had nearly 
gaid, most, of the poems which are published in every former 
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edition of the works of Swift, are heavy and flat to an ex- 
treme. It is hardly then to be expected, that pieces newly 
discovered at this time of day, should be above the state of 
the worst of those raked together by the industry of former 
collectors. The letters between the dean and his friend 
Sheridan, are the least exceptionable and most humorous of 
them, but their humour ascends no higher than a few puns 
and doggrel rhymes; and we have specimens enough, and 
more than enough, of this harmless sort of wit, of which 
Swift was so preposterously fond, in the old editions. Upon 
the whole, we can find nothing worth transcribing among all 
these pieces, which occupy the space of near a hundred pages 
in the volume ; but in the letter to the Rev. John Brandreth, 
dean of Emly ,(one of those which we have before men- 
tioned to have been contributed by Mr. Malone to this 
work) the reader will find so much that is peculiar and cha- 
racteristic of its writer, that we shall not hesitate to_present 


him with it. 


‘ Sir,—If you are not an excellent philosopher, I allow you 
personate one perfectly well; and if you believe yourself, I 
heartily envy you; for. I never yet saw in Ireland a spot of earth 
two feet wide, that had not.in it something to displease. I 
think I was once in your county, Tipperary..which is like the 
rest of the whole kingdom—a bare face of nature, without houses 
or plantations: filtby cabins, miserable, tattered, half-starved 
creatures, scarce in human shape;..one insolent, ignorant, op- 
pressive “squire to be found in twenty miles riding :--a parish 
church to be found only in a summer-day’s journey, in compari- 
son of which an Euglish Farmer’s barn is a cathedral;—a bo 
of 15 miles round ;—every meadow a slough, and every hill a 
mixture of rock, heath, and marsh ;—and every male and fe- 
male, from the farmer inclusive to the day-labourer, infallibly a 
thief, and consequently a beggar, which in this island are terms 
convertible. The Shannon is rather a lake then a river, and has 
not the sixth part of the stream that runs under London-bridge, 
There is not an acre of land in Ireland turned to half its advantage, 
yet it is better improved than the people: AND ALL THESE EVILS 
AKE EFFECTS OF ENGLISH ‘TYRANNY!!! so your sons and GRAND 
CHILDREN will fing to their sorrow. Cork was, indeed, a piace of 
trade ; but for some years past is gone to decay ; and the wretched 
merchants, instead of being dealers, are dwindled into pedlars 
and cheats. J desire you will not write such accaunts to your 
friends in England. Did you ever see one cheerful countenance 
among our couxtry culgar? unless once a year at a fair or on a 
holiday, when some poor rogue happened to get drunk, and 
starved the whole week after~—-You will give a very different 
account of your winter campaign, when you can’t walk five yards 
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from your door without being mired to your knees, nor ride half 
a mile without being in slough to your saddle-skirts ; when your 
landlord must send twenty miles for yeast, before he can brew 
or bake; and the neighbours for six miles round must club to 
kill a mutton...Pray, take care of damps, and when you leave 
your bed-chamber, let a fire be made, to last till night; and 
after all, if a stocking happens to fall off a chair, you may wring 
it next morning...J nunc, ct versus tecum meditare canoros. 
Ihave not said all this out of any malicious intention, to put 
you out of conceit with the scene where you are, but merely for 
your credit; because it is better to know. you are miserable, than 
to betray an ill taste: I consult your honour, which is dearer 
than life; therefore I demand that you shall_not relish one bit of 
victuals, or drop of drink, or the company of any human crea- 
ture, within 30 miles of Knoctoher, during your residence in 
those parts; and then I shall begin to have a tolerable opinion 
of your understanding. alate ti 


Was this a faithful picture, when it was painted, a century 
ago? Does it remain, fo our indelible disgrace, a faithfub 
picture still? alas! alas! poor Ireland! 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the present publica- 
tion is the concluding portion of it, consisting of “ anon 
from Swift's Remarks on ‘ Burnet’s History of his Own 
‘Times, from the original in the library of Lord Lansdown.” 
They are conceived at once in the best and worst spirit of the 
writer, with all his acuteness, wit, and force, with all his 
bitterness, party- prejudice, and unfairness, 

With a few selections from these extracts, we shall con- 
clude our present article. 


Preface, p. 3. Burnet. ‘ Indeed the peevishness the ill-na- 
ture, and the ambition of many clergymen, has sharpened my 
spirits, perhaps, too much against them—so I warn my readers 
to take all that I say on those heads with some grains of allow- 
ance.’—Swift, ‘1 will take his warning.’ 


P. 23. Burnet. ‘This person (Mr. Stewart) who was only 
a private gentleman, became so considerable, that he was raised 
by degrees to be Earl of Traquair, and Lord Treasurer of Scot- 
land; afd was in great favour ; but suffered afterwards such a 
reverse of fortune, that [ saw bim so low that he wanted bread; . 
and it was generally believed that he died of hunger.’—Swift. 
‘A strange death! Perhaps it was want of meat.’ 


P. 28. Burnet. ‘The Earl of Argyle was a more. solemn 
sort of man, grave and sober, and free of all scandalous vices.’ — 
Swift. ‘As aman is free of a corporation, he means.’ 


P, 49. Burnet, ‘1 will not enter further into the military 
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part; for I remember an advice cf Marshal Schomberg, néver 
to meddle in military matters, His observation was, ‘ Some af- 
fected to relate those affairs in all the terms of war, in which 
they committed great errors, that exposed them to the scorn of alt 
commanders, who must despise relations that pretend to exact- 
ness, when there were blunders in every pari of them.’—Swift. 
* Very foolish advice, for soldiers cannot write.’ 


P. 5. Burnet. ‘Upon the king’s death, the Scots pro- 
claimed his son king, and sent over Sir George Wincan, 
that married my great aunt, td treat with him while he was in 
the Isle of Jersey. —Swift. ‘ Was that the reason why -he was 
sent 7’ 

P. 63. Burnet. (speaking of the Scotch preachers in 
the time of the civil wars.) ‘The crowds were far beyond 
the capacity of their churches or the reach of their voices.” 
—Swift. ‘And the preaching beyond the capacity of the 
crowd. I believe the church had as much capacity as the 
minister.’ 


P. 163. Burnet. (speaking of Paradise lost,) « It was esteem- 
ed the beautifullest and perfectest poem that ever was writ, at 
least in our language.’—Swift. ‘A mistake! for it isin En- 
glish? 


P. 189. Burnet. ‘ Patrick was esteemed a great preacher, 
** but a little too severe against these who differed from him. . 
*He became afterwards more moderate,’—Suift. ‘ Yes. -for 
he turned a rank whig.’ 


P. 263. B. ‘And yet, after all, he (K. Charles IE.) never 
treated her (Nell Gwyn) with the decencies of a mistress’—S., 
‘ Pray, what decencies are those ?’ . 


P. 327. B. ‘It seems, the French made no great account 
of their prisoners, for they released 25,000 Dutch for 50,000 
crowns,’—Swift. ‘What! ten shillings a piece! By much too 
dear for a Dutchman.’ 


P. 483. B. ‘I laid open the cruelties of the church of Rome 
in queen Mary’s time, which were not then known; and I ag- 


gravated, though very truly, the danger of falling under the’ 
power of that religion’—S. ‘a sui!’ 


P. 525. B. ‘* Home was convicted on the credit of one evi- 
dence...Applications, ’tis trae, were made to the Duke of York 


for saving his life: but he was not born under a pardonmg pla- 
net. S, * Silly fop! 


P: 586. B. ‘ Baillie suffered several hardships and fines, for 
being supposed te be imthe Rye-house plot; yet during this he 
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seemed so composed, and: ever so cheerful, that his behaviour 
leoked like the revival of the spirit of the noblest Greeks and 
Romans.’—S. ‘ Take notice he was our cousin.’ 


‘ P. 727. B. I come now fo the year 1688, which proved 

memorable, and produced an extraordinary and unheard of 
revolation.—S, ‘The devil’s in that! Sure all Europe heard 
of it, 


P. 752. B. (doubting of the legitimacy of the pretender, 
and describing the Queen’s manner of lying-in,) ‘ All this while 
the Queen lay in bed; and in order, to the warming one side 
of it, a warming-pan was brought; but it was not opencd, that 
it might be seen whether there was any fire in it..—S. ‘This, the 
ladies say, is very foolish’ 


P. 799. B. ‘ When I had the first account of King James’s 
flight, I was affected with this dismal reverse of fortune in a 
great prince, more than I think fit to express,’—S, ‘ Or thaw 
I will believe.’ 


P.816. B. ‘It was proposed that the birth of the pretended 
prince might be enquired into, and I was ordered to gather to- 
gether all the presumptive proofs that were formerly mentioned : 
it is truethese did not amount to a full and legal proof; yet they 
seemed to be such violent presumptions, that when they were 
all laid together, they were more convincing than plain and 
downright evidence, for that was liable to the suspicion of sub- 
ornation, whereas the other seemed to carry on them very con- 
vincing characters of truth and conformity.—S, <‘ Well said 
bishop.’ 


Vol. II. p. 669. B. (speaking of the progress of his own 
life,) ‘ The pleasures of sense I did soon nauseate.’—S. ‘ Not so 
soon with the wine of some elections.’ 


The volume closes with a Birth-day Address to Swift by 
Parnell, full of the toad-eating flattery which recommended 
the latter so highly to the poetical arbiters of the day, and 
with his character by Granger, almost equally adulatory and 
unjust. 
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Art. V. The Geographical, Natural, and Civil Histor 
of Chili. Translated from the — Italian of the 
Abbe Don J. Ignatius Molina. Yo which are added, 
Notes from the Spanish and French Versions, and two 
Appendixes, by the English Editor ; the first, an Account 
of the Archipelago of Chiloe, from the description Tlis- 
torical of P. F. Pedro Gonzalez de Agueros ; the second, 
an Account of the Native Tribes who inhabit the Sou- 
thern extremity of South America, extracted chiefly from 
Falkner’s Description of Patagonia. Longman, 1809. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 706. 


* THE author of the present work, Don Juan Ignatius Molina, 
was a native of Chili, distinguished for his literary acquirements, 
and perticularly his knowledge of natural history, large cullec- 
tions in which he had made during his resideace in that country. 
On the dissolution of the celebrated order of the Jesuits, of 
which he was a member, he shared the genera fate of that com- 
munity, in being expelled from the territories of Spain, and was, 
at the same time, deprived not only of his collections in natural 
history, but also of bis manuscripts. ‘The most important of 
the latter, relative to Chili, he had however, the good fortune’ 
to regain by accident, some time after his residence in Bologna, 
in Italy, whither he had gone on his arrival in Europe. 

‘ Furnished with these materials, he applied himself to writ- 
ing the history of that country, which was publishéd at two 
different periods; the first part, comprising the Natural History, 
in the year 1787, and the second, containing the Civil, for rea- 
sons mentioned in his Preface, not until some years after. ‘This 
work, which was written in Italian, has obtained a very high 
reputation on the continent of Kurope, where it has been trans- 
lated into the French, German, and Spanish languages.’ 

‘In rendering this work into English, reference has been had 
beth to the French aud Spanish versions, which contain some 
valuable additional notes. ‘Through the politeness of a gentleman 
ef his acquaiutance, the translator has also been furnished with 
an anonymous compendium of the History of Chili; printed in 
Bologna, in 1776, from which the supplementary notes to this 
volume are taken,’ 

‘* Jy addition to what is said above, the English Editor has to 
state, that he has, from documents in his possession, added a few 
eccasional notes, which are distinguished by the letters E. E. 
He has also subjoined, from Falkner’s description of Patagonia, 
a further elucidation of the language of the Auracanos; and two 
Appendixes, the first containing an Account of the Archipelago 
of Chiloé, from the Descripcion Historica] of that province, by 
P. F. Pedro Gonzalez de Agueros, printed at Madrid, in 1791; 
and the second, an Account of the Native Tribes who inhabit 
the Southern exiremity of South America, extracted chiefly from 
Falkner’s work.” 
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Such is the account which the translator has given of the 
work itself, and of his own additions and improvemeuts.-us 
The first volume which contains tle geographical, and naturel 
history of Chili, is divided into four chapters, which re- 
spectively treat of the situation, climate, natutal pheriomena, 
waters, earths, stones, salts, bitumens, metals, herbs, shrabs, 
trees, worms, insects, reptiles, fishes, birde and quadrupeds. 
The second volume, which comprises the civil history of 
Chili, is divided into four books, which describe the past and 
the present state of Chili, the changes which the country has: 
undergone, the manners and institutions of the people, the: 
noble stand which the Araucanians made in defence of their 
liberty, mdependence, &c. &c. : 

The present work from its relation to a country which is: $0 
little known, and of which the jealous policy of the Spaniards 
has conspired rather to conceal than to divulge the real sitna- 
tion, would, at all times have been interesting, but that in- 
terest is greatly increased by the present state of the mother 
country. If the mother country be subjected to the family 
of Napoleon, the Spanish South American colonies should. 
more than probably assert and establish their independence. 
If this event should take place it is not to be expected that 
they will, nor to be wished that the different colonies should 
coalesce into one government. [t is more probable that se- 
parate governments will be formed in Mexico, Peru, Chili 
and Buenos Ayres. Of these countries, that of Chili is well 
adapted by its local advantages for a compact government of 
sufficient but not immoderate extent. The Pacific Ocean con- 
stitutes its natural barrier on the West; the Cordilleras, or 
Andes on the East; on the North it is bounded by Peru, and 
on the South, by Cujo, Patagonia and the land of Magellan. 
The country itself is stretched out in a long line between the 
Cordilleras and the sea. This line varies im breadth in pto- 
portion as the ocean retires from the mountains, and varies 
from 120 to about 300 miles. 

The Cordilleras are computed to be 120 miles in breadth, 
in that part of the chain which forms the Western barrier of 
Chili, All these mountains are of a prodigious height, and 
exhibit in their different aspects and situations all the beauties 
and the horrors of the picturesque.—Chili is partly oceupied 
by the Spaniards and the Indians. The S is situ- 
ated between the 24th and 37th degrees of South latitude, 
and is divided into thirteen provinces. ‘The country is repre. 
sented as one of the most fertile, and the climate ove of the 
mildest and most agreeable in the world. so near the 
tropic, the people are not incommeded by the of the 
heat. A fresh breeze from the sea, which is called the country- 
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man’s watch, springs up regularly about 12 at noon and at 
midnight, and continues for two or three hours.—Besides 
these breezes which moderate the temperature, 


* The abundant dews, and certain winds from the Andes, which 
are distinct from the east wind, cool the air so much in summer 
that, in the shade, no one is ever incommoded with perspira- 
tion. The dress of the inhabitants of the sea-coast is the same 
in winter as in summer ; and in the interior, where the heat is 
more perceptible than elsewhere, Réaumur’s thermometer scarce- 
ly ever exceeds 25 degrees. The nights, throughout the coun- 
try, are generally of a very agreeable temperature,  Notwith- 
standing the moderate heat of Chili, all the fruits of warm coun- 
tries, and even those of the tropics arrive to great perfection 


there.’ 


Earthquakes however, which cannot be reckoned among 
the terrestrial delights, on which the Abbe Molina has so 
largely expatiated, are so common, that the inhabitants are 
said ale to reckon upon three or four in the course of the 

ear.—But the author tells us that ‘ they are very slight, and 
ittle attention is paid to them.’ ‘The cities are constructed 
with a view to the recurrence of these formidable visitations ; 
for ‘ the streets are left so broad that the inhabitants would 
be safe in the middle of the1, should even the houses fall up- 
on both sides.’ 


* In addition to all this,’ says the author, ‘ all the houses have 
spacious courts and gardens, which would serve as places of re- 
fuge. Those, who are wealthy, have usually in their gardens, 
several neat wooden barracks, whenever they are threatened 
with an earthquake, Under these circumstances the Chilians 
live without apprehension, &c.’ © 


Hence we see how soon human nature accommodates itself 
to the idea of the most perilous contingencies. ‘The amor 
patria, the patriotic affection of the Chilians is too strong to 
be shaken even by an earthquake ; for the Abbe Molina says, 
that he is convinced the inhabitants ‘ would not readily be 
induced to quit it for any other exempt from this calamity.’ 

‘ Before the arrival of the Spaniards’ the Abbe Molina 
says, that ‘ contagious disorders were unknown:’ but this can: 
hardly be true ; for the filth, in whichall uncivilized nations live, 
must in particular states of the atmosphere, give rise to conta- 
gious diseases, independent of the constant sources of con- 
tagion in the noxious effluvia, which proceed from the stag- 
nant waters of uncultivated districts. ‘The Spaniards are said: 
te have introduced the sniall-pox; but the Jndians practise a 
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very effectual preventive against the diffusion of this destruc- 
tive malady. For, whenever they suspect any person to be 
attacked with it, they set fire to his hut by means of poisoned 
arrows and burn the mansion along with the. inhabitant. 
The general good, without any regard to the feelings of indi- 
viduals, seems in this case to be their rule of action. 

Siphilis, which is supposed to have been one of the abo- 
rigines of America is, according to the Abbe, 


‘ But little known in the Spanish settlements, and still less 
aimong the Indians, As the last have no word in their language 
— of it, there is every reason to presume that this ma- 
lady was not known among them until after the arrival of the 
Spaniards, The rickets, a disease which for three centuries has 
been a scourge to Europe, is as yet unknown within the boun- 
daries in Chili, and lame or deformed persons are very rarely fo 
be met with.* To many of the maladies, peculiar to hot coun- 
tries, such as the Siam fever, the black vomit, and the leprosy, 
its inhabitants are likewise equally strangers. No instance of 
the hydrophobia has ever occurred, and M. de la Condamine 
justly observes, that in South America the dogs,t cats, and othet 
animals are never afflicted with madness.’ 


























Chili seems to be on the whole, a country eminently fa- 
voured with the possession not only of the choicest blessings 
which other parts of the world possess, but with an exemp- 
tion from some of the most formidable enemies to which the 
inhabitants of other countries are subject. 





‘ It has none of those dangerous or venomous animals which 
are sq much dreaded in hot countries ; and it has but one species 
of small serpent, which is perfectly harmless, as the French 
Academicians ascertained when they went to Peru, in 1736, to 








* The Creoles are generally well shaped, and there are scarce any of those 

deformed persons, so common in other countries, to be seen among them; 
besides which, they almost all possess great flexibility and activity of limbs... 
Philosophical History, book xi. chap. 18. 

* Not only the Creoles; who are descended from the Europeans, but also 
the aborigines of ihe country, display equal perfection of form. Some au- 
thors pretend, that the reason why none who are deformed, or cripples, are 
to be found among these people, is owing to the savage custom which the 
parents have of destroying such upfurtunate children at their birth; but this 
1s a mere picture of the imagination ; at least, among the Chilians-no trace 
of so inhuman a practice has ever been discovered, as numbers who have . 
lived with them for years have positively assured me. : 

‘+ This fact is certain. Does it not follow that this dreadful:malady is 
‘never generated without infection, and therefore that it is possiple to anni- 
nilate it ?—Z, £. 
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measure a degree of the meridian* The lions, which are some- 
times met with in the thickest and least frequented forests, 
are distinguished from the African lien, both by their being 
without hair, and their timidity ; there is no instance of their 
ever having attacked a man, and a man may not only travel, but 
lie down to sleep with perfect security, in any part of the plain, 
and even in the thickest forests of the mountains. Neither 
tigers, wolves, nor many other ferocious beasts that infest the 
neighbouring countries, are known there. Probably the great 
ridge of the Andes, which is every where extremely steep, and 
covered with snow, serves as a barrier to their passage. The 
mildness of the climate may also be unfavourable to them, as the 
greater part of these animals are natives of the hottest countries. 


The surface of Chili is a sort of inclined plane, from the 
Andes to the sea. The country is variegated by innumerable 
rivers and streams, which are incessantly stpplied from that 
inexhaustible reservoir which is contained in the snowy tops 
ofthe Andes. The rivers flow with great rapidity, till their 
course is slackened by the rising ground near the coast. They 
run, in general, over a stony bottom, the channels are 
broad, and the banks low. ‘These are said to be covered 
with beautiful trees which are perennially green. ‘The waters 


of these streams, which are chiefly composed of liquified snow, 
are said to be constantly drunk, and to be very salubrious. The 
gottre, which is sometimes thought to arise from snow-water, 
1s a disease from which the Chilians are entirely free. 


« Lakes of salt and fresh water are common inChili. The first 
are situated in the marshes of the Spanish provinces.” 


Some of these are from 12 to 20 miles in length. The 
largest fresh water lakes are in the country of the Araucanians. 


* In a valley of the Andes, inhabited by the Pehuenches, in 
$4 deg. 40 min. latitude, are eleven springs of very clear and 
limpid water, which overflows the surface, and becomes crystal- 
lized into a salt as white as snow. ‘This valley is about fifteen 
miles in circumference, and is entirely covered, for the depth of 
six feet. with a crust of salt, which is collected by the inhabit- 
ants in iarge pieces, and used for all domestic purposes. The 
surrounding mountains afford no external indication of mineral 
sali, but they must necessarily abound with it, from the great 
quantities deposited by these springs.’ 

* Mineral waters are common in Chili. The most celebrated 





* This country is not infested by any kiad of iaseet except the chiguas 
or prieker; of any poisonous reptile ; aud although in the woods and fields 
some snakes are to be found, their bite is by no means dangerous; ner does 
any a or ferovious beggt excite texrgp in its plaivs.—U//ea’s Veyage, part 
ii. vol, 3, 
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are those of the Spanish settlements of Peldehues atid a 
nes. The source of the former is on the summit of one of the 
exterior mountains of the Andes, to the north of St. Jago. it 
consists of two _— of very different temperateres, one hot, 
and the other cold; the former is sixty degrees above the freez- 
ing point of Reaumur’s thermometer, the latter four degrees be- 
low it. They ate about eighty feet distant, and their waters 
are united, by means of canals, so as to form a tepid bath, which 
is found very efficacious in many disorders. water of the 
hot spring is oily to the touch, and foams like soap sads; it 
abounds with mineral alkali, which appears to be combined 
with an unctuous substance in a state of solution.’ 


The soil of Chili is said to be so exuberantly impregnated 
with the principles of fecundity, as not to require the aid of 
manure, It is alleged that the land in the vicinity of St. 
Jago, hhs 


* Never been manured since. the settlement of the Spaniards, a 
period of two hundred and thirty-nitie years, though constantly 
cultivated by them, and for an unknown time by the Indians 
before them.” 


The nvarine substances which are found in every part of 
Chili, prove that the narrow slip of land which passes umder 
this name has been formerly covered by the oceau, which 
has gradually receded from the Andes, 


‘ On the top of Descabezado, a very lofty mountain in the 

midst of the principal chain of the Andes, whose height appears 
tome not inferior to that of the celebrated Chimboraso of Quito, 
various shells, evidently the production of the sea, oyster 
conchs, periwinkles, &c. are found in a calcined or petrifi 
state. 
* The summit of this mountain, whose form appears to be 
owing to some volcani¢ eruption, is flat, and éxbibits a plain 
of more than six miles square; in the middle is a very deep 
Jake, which, from every appearance, was formerly the crater of 
a volcano, 

‘ The principal chain of the Andes is situated between two 
of less height that are parallel to it. , These lateral chains are 
about twenty-five or thirty miles distant from the principal, bur 
are connected with it by transverse ramifications, apparently of 
the same age and organization, although their bases afe more 
extensive and variegated. From the lateral ridges.many other 
branches extend outwardly, composed of small mountgias,.occ4- 
sionally ruyningin different direetions. 

‘ These extefnal mountains, as well as the middle and mari- 
time, are of a secondary formation, and an order essential 
different. Their summits are generally more rounded, avd the 
consist of horizontal strata al varios substances an@ uteq 
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thickness, which abound with marine productions, and often ex- 
hibit the impressions of animals and vegetables, I have ob- 
served both in excavations formed by the water, and those made 
by the inhabitants, that the inferior stratum of these mountains 
is generally a kind of whetsone, of a reddish colour and a sandy 
grain, sometimes a quartzeous sand, or a compact dark grey 
sandstone ; this is succeeded by layers of clay, marle, various 
kinds of marble, schistus, spar, gypsum, and coal; beneath the 
whole are found veins of ore, ochre, quartz, granite, porphyry, 
sand, and rocks of various degrees of hardness. ; 
‘ The disposition of the strata varies very considerably in dif- 
ferent places, and in these derangements the laws of gravitation 
are seldom observed, as what forms the upper stratum in one 
mountain, I have discovered to be the iaferior in another. 
They in general, however, preserve a degree of regularity ip 
their inclination, which is from south to north, a little tendin 
towards the west, corresponding with the relative situation of the 
ocean, whose currents are from south to north.’ 


Gold is found in great abundance in Chili. The author 
says, that there is hardly a mountain or hill which does not 
contain it in a greater or less degree. It is found also in the 
sands, particularly in those which are washed down by the 
rivers and torrents. - The gold is separated from the sand by 
being put into a vessel of wood or horn, whick: is placed in a 
running stream, aud shaken till the ‘ sand which contains no 
metallic particles, being lighter, is thrown out over the top, and 
the more weighty particles of the gold remain at the bottom.” 
The working of the gold mines is very expensive, and the profit 
very uncertain; though there are a few which have bech 
wrought to advantage ever since the conquest. The mines are 
very subject to inundations. ‘The celebrated mine of Peledhus, 
in the vicinity of St. Jago, which yielded daily upwards of fif- 
teen hundred pounds weight of gold, was some years ago 
suddenly inundated and necessarily abandoned, 


‘ Thematrix of the gold is very variable, and it may be said 
that there is no kind of stone or earth but what serves it for that 
paw It is to be seen every where, either in small grains or 

rilliant spangles, under singular forms, or in irregular masses 
that may be cut by the chissel. The most usual matrix is a very 
brittle red clay stone. The salbanda, or the exterior covering of 
the veins, called by miners caras, is as variable as the matrix; 
it is sometimes of spar or quartz, at others it consists chiefly of 
flint, marble, or hornbend. ‘The principal veins are frequently 
ramified into a number of smaller ones that are generally very 
rich. . They sometimes descend almost vertically into the earth, 
and in those instances require great labour and expense to be 
pursued ; at others they take a circular direction a few feet under 
ground, and meet, particularly at the foot of mountains, The 
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usual course of the veins, though subject to some variations, is 
from south to north.’ 


The skill and the habits of the miners of Chili are thus de- 
scribed ; 


‘ They are expert in mining and in the art of assaying atid 
refining metals; but their knowledge is wholly practical, and 
they are entirely ignorant of the theory or the real principles of 
the art. They are divided into three classes, the first those who 
labour in the mine, the second the founders and refiners, the 
third the porters, or those who carry off the mineral. In gene- 
ral they are a bold, enterprising, and prodigal class of men. 
Familiarized to the sight of the precious metals, they learn to 
disregard them, and attach but little value to money. They are 
extravagant in their expenses, and passionately addicted to gam- 
ing, in which they pass almost all their leisure moments; and 
instances are not unfrequent of a miner losing one or two thou- 
sand crowns of a night. Losses of this nature are considered by 
them as trifles, and on such occasions they gaily console them- 
selves with a professional proverb, that, “ the mountains never 
keep accounts.” Nothing is more abhorrent to them than fru- 
gality, and whenever they find one of their companions who has 
amassed a sum of money by his economy, they leave no means 
untried to strip him of it, observing, that avarice isa vice pecu- . 
liarly degrading to the character of a miner; and so addicted 
are they to ebriety, that those who on first joining them are re- 
markable for their abstemiousness, are soon led, from the in- 
fluence of example, to participate in the general intemperance. 
From these causes none of them acquire property, and they ge- 
nerally dic in the greatest poverty and distress, while the profits 
of their labour are wholly absorbed by those who supply them 
with provisions and liquor.’ 


Countries whose subterraneous contents are rich in mi- 
nerals, usually exhibit a sterile surface, if not totally des- 
titute of vegitation. But in Chili, the plains, the vallies, and 
the mountains, are said to be covered with beautiful trees, 
while every season produces vegetables suited to the climate. 
The author enumerates the different herbs, shrubs and trees 
which are found in the country. The soil appears ta be pe- 
culiarly favourable to the culture of the vine. 


‘ The grapes in the highest estimation are those that grow 
upon the shores of the Itata. The wine obtained from them is 
the best in Chili, it is called Conception wine, and is usually | 
red, of a good body, an excellent flavour, and not inferior to 
the first wines in Europe.” ‘ About twenty years since some 
vines of a black muscadel grape, of an excellent quality, were 
discovered in the valleys of the Andes, and from thence tran- 
sported into the other provinces, As these valleys had never 
been inhabited, and till that time no such grape had been known 
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in any other part of the country, it is difficult to determine 
whether it is a native of Chili, or brought from Europe’. 


- Chili produces most of the European fruits. Forests of 
apple and quince trees of three to four leagues in extent are 


found in the provinces of the south. 


‘ The tree (alberchigos) \ike the fig, bears twice a year; in 
the month of January it yields large and pulpy peaches, and in 
April a small fruit, resembling the almond, of a delicicus taste, 
called almendrachos. The pears and cherries produce also twice 
a year, but the latter growth rarely obtains perfect maturity: 
Oranges, lemons, and citrons, of which there are many varieties 
in Chili, grow every where in the open fields, and their vegeta- 
tion is not inferior to that of the other trees.’ 


The fourth chapter on the ‘ worms, insects, reptiles, fishes, 
birds and quadrapeds,’ is full of curious and interesting de- 
tails on these subjects. Man in Chili, when not addicted to 
those indulgences which shorten life, attains to a very ad- 
vanced age. . 


* It appears beyond a doubt,’ says the editor, ‘ from the con- 
current testimony of all writers who have lived in South America, 
that the natives live to a hundred more frequently than Furo- 
peans to fourscore.’ 


This is probably more owing to the uniform mildness of the 
climate and to the less liberal use of spirituous liquors than 
to any other cause. | 


(To be continued.) 








Art. VI. The epistolary Correspondence of Sir Richard 
Steele; including his familiar Letters to his Wife and 
Daughters; to which are prefixed Fragments of three 
Plays; two of them undoubtedly Steele’s, the third sup- 
posed to be Addison’s. Faithfully printed from the 
Originals, and illustrated with literary and historical 
Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F.S. A. E.and P. 2 vols.’ 
8vo. 1809. Nichols and Son, pp. 696. 


Mr. NICHOLS, to whom the public is indebted for 
the present prblication, tells us in his preface that these let- 
ters after the death of Sir Richard Steele, fell into the pos- 
session of his eldest daughter Elizabeth, who was married to 
the Hon. John Trevor, afterwards the third Lord Trevor. 
His lordship died in 1764, but his daughter survived him till 
January 1782. ‘The greater part of the letters which are 
contained in these volumes were given by her ladyship a short 
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time before her death to the eldest son of Mrs. Thomas, whe 
was the daughter of Mrs. Aynston*. 

Mr. Nichols purchased the. letters of Mr. Thomas, and 
presented the originals to the British Museum. Some of 
the letters have been extracted from various publications im 
which they had previously appeared. 


* Steele’s first wife was a lady of Barbados; hy whom he 
acquired a valuable plantation there on the death of her brother, 
who was taken by the French at sea as he was coming to Eng- 
land, and died in France. She died a few months after their 
majriage.’ 


Steele’s second wife was a Mrs. Mary+ Scurlock, daughter 
of Jonathan Scurlock, esq. of the county of Caermarthen. 
She is said to have been at the age of eight or nine and twenty 
at the time when she became an object of the tender regards 
of Steele. 

The first letter from Steele to this lady is supposed by Mr. 
Nichols to have been dated August 9, 1707. In this letter 
Steele solicits permission to wait on her. On the 14th of 
this month he appears to have obtained the interview. which 
he desired; for in the letter of August 15, he thanks her “ for 
yesterday's admission.” Steele was undoubtedly well received, 
and made great progress in the siege which he Jaid to Mrs, 
Scurlock’s heart ; for in a letter which this lady is supposed 
to have addressed to her mother on the following day, she 
requests her consent and blessing to her putting out of her 
power to delay, and so, perhaps, to lose her first and only 
anclination. 

‘The whole period of courtship does not appear to have 
exceeded the space of one month. But the address of Steele 
was probably such as few however could resist. ‘The lady, 
as appears in the sequel, was a little of the prude, and at 
times either felt or affected a degree of reserve and coldness 
which were not much in unison with the generous, open 
disposition and ardent temperament of Steele. 

The following may serve as a specimen of the manner in 
which Steele addressed the object of his regard during the 
period of courtship: 





* This Mrs. Aynston was what is termed, the natural daughter of Sir 
Richard Steele, by a relation of Tonson the bookseller. 


+ She is styled in the letiers not Més, but Mfs. Scurlock, though hee 
mother was still living. ‘ The aptetes of Miss was thea appropriated 
to the daughters of gentlemen under the age of ten, or given bape 4 
te young gentlewomen reproachable for the giddigest or mregelarity 
couduct,’ 
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TO MRS. SCURLOCK. 
‘ MADAM, Lord Sunderland’s Office, 1707. 


‘ With what language shall I address my lovely fair, to acquaint 
her with the sentiments of an heart she delights to torture? [ 
have nota minute’s quiet out of your siglit ; and, when I am with 
you, you-use me with so much distance, that I am still ina state 
of absence heightened with a view of the charms which I am de- 
nied to approach. Ina word, you must give me either a fan, a 
mask, or a glove, you have wore, or I cafinot live; otherwise you 
must expect I’ll kiss your hand, or, when I next sit by you, steal 
your handkerchief. You yourself are too great a bounty to be 
received at once; therefore I must be prepared by degrees, lest 
the mighty gift distract me with joy. Dear Mrs. Scurlock, I am 
tired with calling you by that name ; therefore say the day in 
which you will take that of, Madam, your most obedient, most 
devoted humble servant, Ricu. STEELE.’ 


. TO MRS, SCURLOCK. 
“MADAM, Smith-strcet , Westminster, 1707. 

“I lay down last night with your image in my thoughts, and 
have awaked this morning in the same contemplation. The 
pleasing transport with which I am delighted, has a sweetness in 
it, attended with atrain of ten thousand soft desires, anxieties 
and cares. The day arises on my hopes with new brightness ; 
youth, beauty, and innocence, are the charming objects that 
steal me from myself, and give me joys above the reach of am- 
bition, pride, or glory. Believe me, fair-one, to throw myself at 
your feet, is giving myself the highest bliss I know on earth. 
Oh, hasten ye minutes! bring on the happy morning wherein to 
be ever her’s will make me:look down on thrones! Dear Molly, 
I am passionately, faithfully thine, Ricu. STeexe.’ 


When Steele wrote the following billet, his temples were 
probably crowned with the vine-leaves of the rosy god. 

* DEAR, LOVELY MRs, SCURLOCK, 

Saturday-night, (Aug. 30, 1707.] 

«I have been in very good company, where your health, under 
the character of the woman I loved best, has been often drunk ; 
so that I may say I am dead drunk for your sake, which is more 
than J die for you. Ricn, STee.t.’, 


Steele is thought by the editor to have married Mrs, Scur- 
lock on September 7, 1707. But several days. seem to have 
elapsed after the celebration of the ecclesiastical ceremony 
before the lady would permit the enamoured author of the 
Tatler to exercise his conjugal rights. She is supposed to 
have designed to abstain from her husband’s bed till her 
mother came from _Caermarthen to her house in Swallow- 
street. But her scruples were probably vanquished before. 
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this by the importynitiés of her lover. The amatory style of 
Stéele does not however appear even after marriage to have 
undergone any alteration in fervent expressions of regard or - 
admiration, notwithstandmg the occasional display of: 
dery, peevishness and_ selfishness on the part of his help- 
mate. When he was absent he hardly suffered a day to elapse 
without writing to her. Whether he was idle or busy, drunk 
or sober, he appears never to have been unmindful of sher. 
Her petulance and ill humour seem often to have harassed 
his peace, and occasionally to have provoked his aversion ; 
but his sensations of resentment, if any he experienced, were 
always momentary and evanescent Many of his letters are 
only short notes scribbled as he could snatch time from his 
business, or from those convivial pleasures to which he ap- 
pears to have been always too prone. ‘We shall quote a few 
of these scraps, which may serve as specimens of the whole, 
and which in our opinion place his character in a very amiable 
point of yiew. 
¢ DEAREST BEING ON EARTH, Oct. 16, 1707. 

‘ Pardon me if you do not see me till eleven o’clock, having met 
a schoolfellow from India, by whom I am to be informed in 
things this night which extremely concern your obedient hus- 
band, Ricu. Streets.’ 


* DEAR RULER, Dec, 8, 1707. 
‘ cannot wait upon you to-day to Hampton-Court. Ihave the 
West-Indian business on my hands*, and find very much to be 
done before Thursday’s post. I shall dine at our table at Court, 
where the bearer knows how to come to me with any orders for 
your obedient husband, and most humble servant, 


- € My daty to my mother.’ , Ricu. Steexe,’ 
: TO MRS. STEELE}. 
*‘ MY DEAR, DEAR WIFE, Dec. 22, 1707... 


‘ I write to let you know I do not come home to dinuer, being 
obliged to attend some business abroad, of which I shall give you 
an account (when I see you in the evening), as becomes your 
dutiful and obedient husband, Ricu. Stee.” 


Devil Tavern, Temple-Bar, Jan. 3, 1707-8. 
*DEAR PRUE, - 
‘ I have partly succeeded in my business to-day, and inclose 
two guineas as earnest of more. Dear Prue, I cannot come home 
to dinner. I languish for your welfare, and will never bea mo- 
ment careless more. 
Your faithful husband, Ricu. STEELE.’ 
* Send me word you have received this.’ 





* The plantation in Barbados, left to Steele by his first’ wife. 
+ At her house, 3d door from Germain-street, left hand in Berry-street, 
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* DEAR PRUE, I At aught, Jan. 5, 1707-8. 
* | was going home two hours ago, but was met by Mr. Griffith, 
who has kept me ever since meeting me as be came from Mr, 
Lambert’s. I will come within a piat of wine, 
Ricu. StEeus.” 
*We drink your health, and Mr. Griffith is your servant.’ 


*pearrrvue, Lord Sunderland's Office, May 19, 1708, t1 clock. 


*1 desire of you'o get the coach and yourself ready as soon 28 
you can conveniently, and call for me here, from whence we will 
go and spend some time together in the fresh air in free confer- 
ence. Let my best periwig be put in the coach-box, and my 
new shees, for it is a comfort to be well dressed in agreeable com- 

You are vital life to your obliged, affectionate husband, 
aad bumble servant, Ricu, Sree.e.” 


St. Fames’s, Gentleman-Usher’s Table, 
* MY DEAR PRUE, May 24, 1708. 

*] cannot dine at home, but am in haste to speak with one 
about business of moment. Dear Prue, ve cheerfal, for I am iz 
pursuit of what willbe good news to you. fam-your most affec- 
tionate, obliged husband, Ricn. Steeie’. 

* Think of going wiih me this afternoon.” 


* DEAR PRUE, June 1, 1708. 

* I shall be at the office natty at seven, in hopes of seeing the 
beautifullest object that can present itself to my eyes---your fair 
self. Pray be well dressed. 

Your obedient servant, and affectionate husband, 


* We shall stay in town.’ Ries. Sreere.” 


« DEAR PRUE, June 5, 3708. 
* What you would have me do I know not. All that my for- 
tune will compass you shall always enjoy ; and have nobody 
near you that you do not like, except I ant myself disapproved 
by you for being devotedly your obedient husband, 
Rics. Sreevs.” 
* E shall not come kome till night.” 


* DEAR PRUE, Aug. 28, 1708, 
* The afternoon coach shall bring you ten pounds, Your letter 
shews you are passionately in love with me. But we must 
take our portion of life as it runs, without repining; and I con- 
sider that good-nature, added te that beautiful orm God has 
given you, would make an beppiness too great for human life. 
Your most obliged husband, and most humble servant, 
Ricu. Stseze.” 


* DEAR PRVE, ' Aug. 30, 1708. 
‘I sent ten pounds by the afternoon coach of Saturday, and 
hope you received it safe. The manner in whieh you write to 
me might perhaps to another look like neglect and want of love ; 
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bat I will not understand it s0, but take it to be only the uneadi- 
ness of a doating fondness, which cannot bear my absence with- 
eut disdain. 

«I hope we shall never be so long asunder more ; for it is not im 
‘your power to make me otherwise than your affectionate, faithful, 
and tender husband, Ricu. Sreess.’ 


Steele’s perpetual indiscretions kept him perpetually indi- 
t; but his wife appears to have taken much better care of 

je main chance ; and to have made a private purse out of which 
she was not always very willing to relieve the necessities of 
Sir Richard. In letter 299, Sir Richard writes to his lady: : 


‘ [beg of you to send fer coals and all things necessary for 
the week, and keep us only to the end of it out of your abund- 
ance; and I shall ever add to it hereafter, instead of attempting 
to diminish it.’ 


In letter 294 the knight says, 


* Thave no hopes from thet or any thing else, but by dint of 
tiches to get the government of your Jadyship.’ 


Nov. 17, 1716, letter 306, the 


< obedient husband,’ (for this is a frequent signature of Sir Ri- 
ehard) tells his parsimonious dame, ‘ we had not when you left 


us, an inch of candle, a pound of coal, or a bit of meat in the 
house.’ 


In letter $15 we have the following arch allusion to the 
mercantile severity with which Lady Steele settled her pe- 
cuniary accounts with her sponse. 


¢ Your man Sam owes me three-pence, which must be de- 
ducted in the account between you and me ; therefore pray take 
care to get it in, or stop it.” 


The prodigality of Steele himself, and the rapacity of his 
wife, seem to have been continually stimulating his ingenuity 
in contriving schemes to get money. One of his plans was 
an invention, in which be was concerned with a Mr. Gill- 
more, for bringing fish to London. This experiment did not 
answer at the time, owmg eae a ag ae structure of | 
the ; but it appears to have since Carried to greater 
oni aw Sw Richard obtained a patent for his inventian ; 
and like most speculators, anticipated great profits from the 
success of his scheme. 

The following extrects from letter $36 and 398, are very 
characteriatic ef the amiable character of Steele. 


* Your son, at the present writing, is m wel. eniplird 
in tumbiting of tha tebe tas resin cna aban te with: . 
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a feather. He grows a most delightful child, and very full of 
play and spirit. He is also a very great scholar: he can read his 
Primer; and I have brought down my Virgil. He makes most 
shrewd remarks upon the pictures. We are very intimate friends 
and play fellows.’ ‘ My dear wife, preserve yourself for him 
that sincerely loves you, and to be an example to your little ones 
of religion and virtue. If it pleases God to bless us together 
with life and health, we will live a life of piety and cheerful 
virtue. Your daughter Bess gives her duty to you, and says she 
will be your comfort, but she is very sorry you are afflicted with 
the gout. The brats, my girls, stand on each side the table ; and 
Molly says that what Iam writing now is about her new coat. 
Bess is with me till she has new cloaths. Miss Moll has taken 
upon her to hold the sand-box, and isso impertinent in her 
office that 1 cannot write more,’ 


We had an iustance of the prudery of Steele’s wife im- 
mediately after the celebration of their nuptials; and she 
seems occasionally to have practised the same conduct in all 
subsequent periods of their intercourse. The next extract 
is from letter 399, dated Sept. 24, 1717, about ten years 
after their marriage. 


* Now let me answer to what you say that I have not expressed 
any thing about a desire of our meeting again. There is nothing 
upon earth I wish so much, provided always that you will be 
what you ought to be to me, and not let me burn for what ought 
to be free to me; and that you will have the children in the house 
with.us; for I am come to take great delight in them.’ 


It should seem that Sir Richard was sometimes under the 
necessity of paying for her ladyship’s favours. 


* As to the coldness’, says he, ‘ on this subject I answer very 
sincerely, that your ladyship’s coldness to me as a woman and a 
wife has made me think it necessary to suppress the expression 
of my heart towards you, because it could not end in the plea- 
sures and enjoyments I ought to expect from it, and which you 
obliged me to wean myself from, till I had so much money, &c? 


Lady Steele died Dec. 26, 1718, at the age of forty years. 

We have considered these letters principally as elucidating 
the domestic relations and the real character of Steele; but 
there are several parts of them, which tend to exalt our ideas 
of- his honesty and his patriotism. ‘Thus when in 1716--17, 
Mr. Walpole proposed to lower the interest given to the pub- 
lic creditor, Steele appears to have been the only man in the 
house who spoke against such ain iniquitous proceeding. And 
he opposed it on the best and strongest ground— because it 
was a violation of the national faith. In 1717, when a pe- 
tition was brouglit into the house from the Roman Catholics, 
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abd when to say any thing in the favour of that obnoxious body 
was to imcur the charge of toryism and of disaffection to the 
house of Hanover, Steele, who tells his wife that he had 
‘ always an unfashionable thing called conscience, in all 
matters of judicature or justice,’ had the courage, the chris- 
tianity and patriotism to say, that, ‘ to put severities upon 
men merely on account of religion is a most grievous and 
unwarrantable proceeding,’ and that we ought not to ‘ pur- 
sue Roman Catholics with the spirit of Roman Catholics, 
but act towards them with the temper of our religion.’ 


‘ When,’ says Steele, ‘ I had adventared to say this, others fol- 
lowed; and there is a bill directed for the relief of the peti- 


tioners. I suppose this gave an handle to the fame of my’ 


being a tory; but you may, perhaps, by this time, have heard 
that I am turned Presbyterian, for the same day ina meeting of 


a hundred Parliament men, I laboured as much for the Protestant 
Dissenters.’ 


In a letter to Lady Steele, dated April 22, 1717, Sir 
Richard says, 


‘ The scene of business will be very warm at the next ses- 
sion; but my lesson is so short (that of following my conscience) 
that I shall go through the storm without losing a wink of sleep.” 


Contrast has a powerful effect in displaying beauty or de- 
formity of character or of countenance. ‘This is particularly 
seen in the characters of Steele and his wife, as they are de- 
veloped in these volumes. The virtues as well as the vices of 
Steele seem to have had the exact opposites in the woman 
whom he so much admired ; and by whom Swift said, and 
the letters prove, that he was ruled with a sogt of arbitrary 
sway. Steele was more a stranger than we could wish to 
two virtues, economy and temperance, to the praise of which. 
his consort may prefer a more indisputable claim. She was 
a thrifty manager; but her parsimony appears to have taken” 
too much the direction of seliishness and avarice, or we should 
not so often hear of the children being in rags, or of the 
larder being destitute vf mezi, the cellar of drink, and the 
coal-house of fuel. But Stecle had many great and gene- 
rous qualities, which throw all his foibles far into the shade, . 
His beneficence was not sufficiently circumscribed by: pru- 
dential considerations ; but it was the fruit of that amiable 
disposition, which despised all selfish regards. But money, 
money, appears to have been the constant theme of his wife; 
and among the duns by whom poor Steele was infested, 
it does not appear that his beloved PRUE was.the least for-. 
midable or importunate. The mode by which’she appears. 
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to have converted the uxorious propensities of her lushand 
into a source of finance, is, we suppose, not one of the most 
common schemes of financial supply among the sensitive 
housewifes of the day. Steele was an empassioned lover ; 
but the grossness of the appetite appears to have been re- 
fined by sentiment; and the constancy of his attachment 
merits ample commendation. But his wife seems t» have 
been either fond, or the contrary upon a principle of pecuniary 
calculation; and indeed she was a perfect adept in the art of 
domestic sway. Steele appears to have possessed that feli- 
city of disposition which can furnish its own antidotes against 
the varied ills of life; but his second se/f was endued with a 
certain acerbity of temperament which infuses a double vi- 
rus into the sting of every care. The cheerfulness of Steele 
could illumine the gloomy hour of misfortune and of indi- 
genee; but the habitually peevish temper of his wife was 
wont to darken even the sunshine of more fortunate circum- 
stances. ‘The letters prove her to have been perpetually dis- 
satisfied, and to have been most pleased when she could make 
her spouse participate in her discontent. She knew and she 

tised the art of teasing with more than ordinary skill ; and 
Steele was probably permitted to enjoy but little peace at 
home ; and if we may judge from the details of the present 
correspondence, she often made no unsuccessful efforts to 
disturb his tranquillity abroad. Steele indeed was found oc- 
casionally to prove refractory to the imperious mandates of 
female sway; but it was not long before he was brought back 
again to a right sense of his duty; and made to apologize 
for his ‘ rebellion.’ The uxorious essayist never failed ulti- 
mately to be made a captive by his weak side, and to be ruled 
by the Dalilah whom he admired. 








Art. VII.—Poems (never before published) written chiefly 
at Bremhill, in Wiltshire, by the Rev. Win, Lisle Bowles. 
Vol. IV. Cadell, 1809, 12mo. 


THERE was never yet a poet who had so little occasion to 
place his name in the title-page to a volume of his own com- 
positions, as Mr. Bowles. Whoever has read one of his 
semmets, is qualified to swear to the author of every thing that 
he has written. We blame him for nothing in the present 
volume so much as for the representation held out to 
his readers in the title of it. There is hardly a sentiment or 
an expression which it contains, that has not been three times 
published before, that is to say, once at the coming out of 
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each of his former volumes: not indeed in so many words—= 
but the tone, the spirit, the manner, betray such strong marks 
of identity, that it requires a more than ordinary memory in 
the reader to distingmsh the resemblance from a downright 
copy. : 

For example, we cannot undertake to affirm that Mr. 
Bowles, ever before saw “ the Form of Time” precisely in 
the same posture as he now describes him— 


‘ —__—— his scythe’s huge blade 
Lay swathed in the grass, whose gleam was seeh 
Fearful, as oft the wind, the tussocks green 
Moved stirring to and fro: the beam of morn 
Cast a dim lustre on his look forlorn ; 
When touching a responsive instrument, 
Stern o’er thé chords his furrow’d brow he bent, &c. 
“ Old Time’s Holiday,” p. 5. 


And yet if these lines had been repeated to us before we 
ever saw this fourth volume of his poetry, we should have 
had no hesitation in believing that they were taken from one 
of Mr. Bowles’ former publications, and were already familiar 
to our ears. : 

In like manner,old William Sommers, of Bremhill, though 
we certainly never heard of him before, appears with the air 
ef an old familiar acquaintance : 


‘ When will the grave shelter thy few grey hairs, 
O aged man? Thy sand is almost run, 

And many a year, in vain, to meet the sun, 
Thine eyes have roll’d in darkness: want and cares 
Have been thy visitants from morn to morn. 
While, trembling on existence thou dost live, 
Accept what human charity can give ; 

But standing thus, time-palsied, and forlorn, 
Like a scathed oak, of all its boughs bereft, 

God and the grave are thy best refuge left.¢ 

* * * ” * * * *% 

O blind and aged man, bow’d down with cares, 
When will the grave shelter thy few grey hairs?” 


This is exactly what we should have expected Mr. Bowles 
to have written, not upon William Sommers, of Bremhill, in 
particular, but upon any other old man whom he had chanced 
to meet by the road side. 

Even ‘Theocritus, in Mr. Bowles’ hands, seems to have 
transmigrated after death, aud to have become the very in- 
cumbent of Bremhill himself. 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 18, October, 18009. N 
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‘ Goatherd, how sweet above the lucid spring, 
The high pines wave with breezy murmuring ! 
So sweet thy song, whose music might succeed 
To the wild melodies of Pan’s own reed 

More sweet thy pipe’s enchanting melody, 
Than streams that fall from breken rocks on high. 
Say, by the nymphs that guard the sacred scene, 
Where lowly tamarisks shade these hillocks green, 
At noontide shall we lie? 

* * e % 

No ; for o’erwearied with the forest chase, 
Pan, the great hunter-god, sleeps in this place f 
Beneath the branching elm (while thy sad verse, 
© Thyrsis, Daphnis’ sorrows shall rehearse) 
Fronting the wood-nymph’s solitary seat, 
Whose fountains flash amid the dark retreat ; 
Where the old statue leans, and brown oaks wave 
Their ancient umbrage o’er the pastoral cave ; 
There will we rest, and thou, as erst, prolong 
The sweet enchantment of the Doric song!’ 


Mr. Bowles has it, in common with Mr. Wordsworth and 
some other poets of the present day, to rouse the reader's at- 
tention by something wild or strange, or peculiar in thought 


or diction at the opening of a poem ; but the trick, often re- 
peated, is too well known to excite any expectation. At 
first, we ask the question, “ How will this end?” with some 
feelings of curiosity; but when we find the constant answer to 
be, as in the case of Mr. Wordsworth, “ In the lowest 
trifling,” and in that of Mr. Bowles, “ in air and vapour,” we 
soon cease to feel the least interest, and run out of doors at 
the cry of the wolf no longer. The reader, who is not so 
well used to this custom as we have been, will perhaps be 
struck by something apparently solemn and awful in the in- 
troduction of the following poem ; but if at the conclusion 
he asks himself “ To what purpose was this grandeur and 
solemnity?” he will, we think, tind reason enough in his an- 
swer to acquiesce im the truth of our observation. We will 
give the poem entire, as by no means an unfavourable speci- 
men of the coutents of the volume ; and because it is not so: 
long as to oblige us to mutilate it m quotation, by which we 
are sensible that a fair representation can seldom be given of 
the merits of poetry: we also prefer the piece, as first print- 
ed in the body of the book, tu that, which Mr. Bowles styles 
an improved copy, which is added in the appendix ; because 
we are far from agreeing with Mr. Bowles that his after- 
thoughts are by any means entitled to the appellation of im- 
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provements. And we would here beg leave to suggest to him, 
whether he has not in fact injured many of his piéces, more 
than he has benefited them, by too much refinement upon the 
finished copy ? 









* THE WINDS. 


* When pale October bad the flowers adieu, 
And Autumn sung amid the seaman’s shrouds, 
Methought I saw four winged forms, that flew, 
With garments streaming light, amid the clouds ; 
From adverse regions of the sky, 
In dim succession they went by : 
The first, as o’er the billowy deep he past, 
Blew from his shadowy tramp a war-denouncing blast 
‘ Upon a beaked* promontory high, 
With streaming beard, and cloudy brow severe, 
I marked the ratner of the frowning year ! 
Dark vapours roll’d o’er the tempestuous sky, 
When creeping winter from his cave came forth, 


‘* Stern herald of the storm, Wuat rrom tae Norru ?” 


“ SHOUTS AND THE NOISE OF BATTLE!” and again 
He blew from his dark trump a deadlier blast; 
“ SHouTS, AND THE NOISE OF BATTLE !” the /ong+ main 
Seem’d with hoarse voice to answer as he past. 
‘The moody South went by, and silence kept ; 
The cloudy rock half hid his mournful mien, 
And frequent fell the shower, as if he wept 
The eternal havoc of-this mortal scene ; 
As if he wish’d for ever thus to throw 
His misty mantle o’er a world of woe. 


‘ But rousing him from his desponding trance, 
Cold Evrvus blew his sharp and shrillingt horn; 
In his right hand he grasp’d an icy lance, 

_ ‘Tpat far off glitter’d in the frost of morn ; 

The old man knew the clarion from afar, 


‘¢ Wuat From THE East?” he cry’d. “ SHovuts, and Tur 





NOISE OF WAR,” 


‘ Who comes in soft and skiey vest, 
From the mild region of the West ? 
An azure veil bends waving o’er his head, 
And showers of violets at his feet are spread. 
"Tis Zepuynr, with a look as young and fair, 
As when his lucid wings convey’d 
That beautiful and gentle maid, 












* Query peaked? + Query loud? t Query thrilling * 


We 
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Psycue*, transported through the air, 
The blissful couch of Love’s own God to share. 
He brings again the morn of May, 
The lark, amid the clear blue sky, 
Carols, but is not seen so high, 
And all the howling winds fly far away ! 
‘ Icried, “O Fatuer of the world, whose might, 
“ The storm, the darkness, and the winds obey, 
« Oh, when will thus the long tempestuous night - 
“ Of warfare and of woe be roll’d away ! 
“ Oh, when will cease the uproar and the din, 
“ And peace breathe soft, ‘ Summer is coming in !”* 


Our readers will observe, that of this poem much of the 
effect depends on the CAPITAL LETTERS with which 
it is so profusely garnished, and which we have taken all due 
care to preserve in our quotation. ‘his, however, is by no 
means a new or unusual expedient with Mr. Bowles. An- 
other which discovers, perhaps, greater artifice, and of which 
he' has also been in frequent practice, is the substitution of 
surprising epithets to those which are natural, but therefore 
common and ill adapted for the purpose of rousing attention. 
It is of no consequence, im this view, whether the word be 
wholly unappropriate, or whether even it be expressly coined 
for the occasion. So, in the preceding extract, “ beaked 

romontory,” “ long main,” ‘ shrilling horn,” to which we 
ons ventured to affix queries.; not that we have any doubt of 
the poets intentionally introducing them, (a doubt which, if 
we had entertained it, would be effectually removed by the 
repetition of the same words in the improved copy of the 
poem before-mentioned) but with an intent to shew by how 
slight a deviation it is possible to convert a natural and plea- 
sing expression into one that is absolute conceit, or absolute 
nonsense. 

We have compared Mr. Bowles, in one point of view, 
to a contemporary bard of no small celebrity ; and it may 
perhaps be easy to remark some other features of resemblance 
between them. But, in the harmony of numbers, and the ' 
choice and abundance of poetical ornament, Mr. Bowles not 
only shews taste enough to disdain the low simplicity of 
Wordsworth, but niay perhaps be permitted to excel most 
poets of the day. On the other hand, he seems in our 
opinion, to want a power of reflection and true feeling of na- 





* Alluding to the beautiful fable of Psyche, carried by Zephyr to be 
‘ mart.ed to Cupid, 


+“ Sommer is cemmin inn.” 6ld Ballad. 
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tural and moral objects, which we think the bard of the lakes 
has given evidence of possessing in a high degree, however he 
may have debased his innate genius by affectation, and per- 
verted it by sickly sensibility. 

The most considerable pieces in the present volume, are 
“ Old Time’s Holiday,” (trom the commencement of which 
we made our first quotation,) a species of allegory or vision, 
of which it is very difficult to comprehend the sense or object ; 
“The Visionary Boy,” another poem of the same descrip- 
tion, but more intelligible; in which there are some imita- 
tions of Collins’ Ode to the Passions, not altogether unsuc- 
cessful, though disfigured by conceits; “ The Sylph of Sum- 
mer,” a poem in blank verse, ‘* written” as the author informs 
us, “as part of a projected poem on the ELemMEnts, 
Air, Earru, Fire, Warer.’ lt contains some descri 
tions not unworthy of Thomson, but we wholly disapprove 
of the Texts of Scripture, with which it is interlarded, how- 
ever fashionable may be the practice, and however suitable to 
this age of caut. ‘lhe last poem worthy, from its magnitude, 
of particular notice, is “‘ The Harp of Hoel,” a tale of min- 


gled sentiment and terror, but, we must add, of very little ine 
terest. 


, -— — 








$2 


Arr.VILIl.—Tales of Fashionable Life, by Miss Edgeworth, 
Author of Practical Education, Belinda, Castle Rack- 
rent, Essay on Irish Bulls, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Johnsons 
1809, 2d “Edition. 


THE design and contents of these amusing volumes, can- 
not be better explained by us, than in the language of the 


author’s venerable father, whose preface we shall therefore 
transcribe ; 


« My daughter asks me for a preface to the folloying volumes ; 


from a pardonable weakness she cails upon me for parental pro- 
tection ; but, in fact, tue public judges of every work, not from 
the sex, but from the merit of the author, 

* What we feel, and see, and hear, and read, affects our con- 
duct from the moment when we cease to think. It has, there- 
fore, been my daughter’s aim to promote, by all her writings, the 

rogress of education, from the cradle to the grave. 

‘ Miss Edgeworth’s former works consist of tales for children 
—of stories for young men and women---and of tales suired to 
that great mass which does not move in the circles of fashion. 
The present volumes are intended to point out some of those 
ersors to which the higher classes of society are exposed. All 
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the parts of this series of moral fictions, bear upon the faults and 
excellencies of different ages and classes; and they have all 
arisen from that view of society, which we have laid before the 
public in more didactic works of education. In the “ Parens 
Assistant,” in “ Moral” and in “ Popular Tales,” it was my 
daughter’s aim to exemplify the principles contained in “ Prac- 
tical Education.” In these volumes, and in others which are to 
follow, she endeavours to disseminate, in a familiar form, some 
of the ideas that are unfolded in “ Essays on Professional Educa- 
tion.” 

* The first of these stories is called Ennyi---The causes, curses, 
and cure of this disease are exemplified, I hope, in such a man- 
ner, as not to make the remedy worse than the disease. Thie- 
bauld, tells us, that a prize essay was read to the academy of 
Berlin, which put all the judges to sleep. Almeria—gives a 
view of the consequences, which usually follow the substitution of 
the gifts of fortune in the place of merit ; and it shews the mean- 
ness of those, who imitate manners, and haunt company, above 
their station in society. Difference of rank is a continual ex- 
citement to laudable emulation; but those, who consider the 
being admitted into circles of fashion as the summit of human 
bliss and elevation, will here find how grievously such frivolous 
ambition may be disappointed and chastised. 

‘ Madam de Fleury---points out some of the means, which may 
be employed by the rich for the real advantage of the poor, 
This story shews, that sowing gold doeg not always produce a 
golden harvest; but that knowledge and virtue, when early im- 
planted in the human breast, seldom fail to make ample returns 
of prudence and felicity. The Dun---is intended as a lesson 
against the common folly of believing, that a debtor is able, by a 
few cant phrases, to alter the nature of right and wrong ; we bad 
once intended to give these books the title of “ Fashionable 
Tales,” alas! the Dun could never have found favour with 
fashionable readers, 

$ Maneuvring---is a vice to which the little great have re- 
course, to shew their second-rate abilities. Intrigues of gallantry 
upon the continent frequently lead to political intrigue ; amongst 
us, the attempts to introduce this improvement of our manners, 
have not yet been successful ; but there are, however, some, who, 
in every thing they say or do, show a predilection for “ left 
handed wisdom.” It is hoped, that the picture here represented 
of a mancurrer, has not been made alluring. I may be per- 
mitted to add a word on the respect, with which Miss Edgeworth 
treats the public---their former indulgence has not made her 
careless or presuming. The dates subjoined to each of these 


stories shew, chat they have not been hastily intruded upon the 
reader.’ 


The first of these tales, which occupies the whole of the 
first volume, is incomparably the best in the collection, dis- 
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playing all that insight into human nature, and all that vivacity 
of sentiment and expression which we have, on many former 
occasions, admired and praised in its fair author. Her hero, 
who relates the history of his own life and opinions, is repre- 
sented as heir to an immense estate, accumulated during a long 
minority, which he has passed in all the idleness and folly too 
often allowed to young heirs of fortune and family, by the in- 
terest or carelessness of their guardians. ‘The habits of his 
youth grow up with his advancing years. Soon after coming 
of age, he has exhausted, or thinks he has exhausted, all the 
enjoyments of life. ‘Io repair the injuries done to his pro- 
by extravagance, indolence, and want of arrangement, 

e “ chuses a wife by the numeration table ;” this expedient, 
while it answers its immediate purpose, only serves to 
heighten his disease till it becomes insipportable, and he re- 
solves to cut short the miseries of idleness by suicide. Some 
readers may think this feature a little caricatured, but those 
who do, know less of human nature than Miss Edgeworth, 
whose painting is, in this, only a copy of more than. one origi- 
nal within the limits of our own observation. But, to pro- 
ceed—an accident, which nearly deprives him of life, pre- 
vents him from executing his purpose, to deprive himself of 
it. The cause of this accident is his cld [rish nurse, (a cha- 
racter of admirable truth and humour) who attends him with 
constant fidelity and watchfulness during a dangerous illness, 
the consequence of his adventure. On bis recovery, he is 
informed that his lady has employed this interval of time 
in a different manner, and is about to elope with his toad- 
eater, Captain Crawley. Yielding to the impulses of his 
natural good disposition, he endeavours to reclaim her—but 
in vain. ‘The fashionable catastrophe is completed, and fol- 
lowed by its usual consequence, a divorce. A little roused 
from his torpid lassitude by these transactions, Lord Glen- 
thorn remembers a promise he had made during sickness, to 
his old purse, and resolves on a visit to his estates in Ireland. 
In her account of this journey, the authoress of Castle-Rack- 
rent finds herself, as may be expected, quite at home ; for our | 
own parts, we have hardly enjoyed any thing so much since 
we laughed with her at the extravagances of Sir Phelim and 
Sir Condy. For some time after his arrival at Glenthorn 
Castle, my lord’s Ennui is a great deal disturbed, in spite of 
himself, by the strange diversity of manners and characters 
which he meets with in his new residence, and which he de- 
scribes with so much humour and spirit, that the reader is. 
sensible he must have felt and enjoyed it, The Irish charac- 
ters are, indeed, mgst admirably sketched, but not more so 
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than that of M‘Leod, the steward, a cold, calculating, honest, 
sturdy Scotchman. His old enemy, nevertheless, invades him 
again, and he with difficulty persuades himself to change the 
scene, by mixing in a fashionable group of visitants at the 
house of the dowager Lady Ormsby, one of his nearest neigh- 
bours. Here he becomes acquainted with a certain Lady 
Geraldine, a most delightful character, full of good sense, of 
exquisite feeling, of whim and of humour. He begins, even, 
to suffer ignorantly from the inroads of a passion, which all 
the world will admit to be a terrible enemy to Ennui; but 
when he has almost worked himself up to an avowal of his 
new-born sentiments, he discovers an attachment between 
Lady Geraldine and a vtry deserving young man, whose pro- 
spects both of fortune and marriage are blasted by the honesty 
and independence of his spirit. ‘To the happiness of these 
lovers, Lord Glenthorn has the generosity to sacrifice, not 
only his love, but his ennui; and he actually exerts himself 
so powerfully and successfully in the service of Mr. Devereux, 
as to obtain for him a situation which enables him to possess 
the object of his wishes. Another great advantage aitendant 
on Lord Glenthorn’s visit at Ormsby Villa, is that, from the 
attentions both of Devereux and his mistress, who have pene- 
tration enough to discover and elicit the natural good sense 
which forms the basis of his character, he begins te think welk 
_ of his own abilities, which is a great step towards the im- 
provement of them. 

The Ennui, which again begins to steal upon him after the 
marriage of Lady Geraldine, is shortly after diverted by cir- 
cumstances which, whatever length of quotation they may 
lead us into, we cannot be so unjust as not to detail in Miss 
Edgeworth’s own words, 

‘ IT remember to have heard, in some prologue to a tragedy, 
that the title of pity and of love, whilst it overwhelms, fertilizes 
the soul. That it may deposit the seeds of fertilization, 1 believe ; 
but sometime must elapse before they germinate: on the first re- 
tiring of the tide, the prospect is barren and desolate. I was 
absolutely inert, and almost imbecile for a considerable time, 
after the extraordinary stimulus, by which I had been actuated, 
was withdrawn. I was in this state of apathy, when the rebellion 
broke out in Ireland ; nor was I roused in the least by the first 
news of the disturbances ; the intelligence, however, so much 
alarmed my English servants, that, with one accord, they left 
me ; nothing could persudde them to remain longer in Ireland. 
Ti parting with my English gentleman affected my lethargic 
st “sliness a little. His loss would have-been grievous to such a 
h pss being as I was, had not his place been immediately sup- 
pled by that half-witted Irishman, Joe Kelly, who had ingra- 
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tiated himself with me by a mixture of drollery and simplicity, 
and by suffering himself to be continually my laughing anock, 
at the same time when, in imitation of Lady Geraldine, I thought 
it necessary to have a butt. I remember he first caught my 
notice by. a strange answer to a very simple question. I asked, 
** What noise is that I hear?” “ My lard,” said he, * it is onl 
the singing in my ears ; I have had it these six months.” This 
fellow, the son of a bricklayer, had originally been intended for: 
a priest, and he went, as he told me, to the college of Maynooth, 
to study his humanities ; but, unluckily, the charms of some Irish 
Heloise came between him and the. altar. He lived in a cabin 
on love, till he was weary of his smoke-dried Heloise, and then’ 
thought it convanient to turn sarving-man, as he could play on the 
flute, and brush a coat remarkably well, which he larned at May- 
nooth, by brushing the coats of his superiors. Though he was 
willing to be laughed at, Joe Kelly could in his turn laugh ; and 
he now ridiculed, without mercy, the pusillanimity of the English 
Renegadoes, as he called the servants who had just left my ser- 
vice, He assured me that, to his knowledge, there was no man- 
ner of danger, except asman prefarred bemg afraid of his own 
shadow, which some did, rather than have nothing to talk of or en- 
ter into. resolutions about, with some of the spirited men in the 
chair. 

- € Unwilling to be disturbed, I readily believed all that lulled me 
intosecurity. | would not be at the trouble of reading the public 
papers, and when they were read to me, I did not credit any 
paragraph that militated against my own opinion. Nothing 
could awaken me. I remember, one day lying yawning on my 
sofa, repeating to Mr. M‘Leod, who endeavoured to open my 
eyes to the situation of the country, “ Pshaw, my dear sir; there 
is no danger, be assured ;---none at all---not at all. For mercy’s 
sake, talk to me of something diverting, if you would keep me 
awake ; time enough to think of these things, when they come 
nearer to us.” 

‘ Evils that were not immediately near me, had no power to 
affect my imagination. My tenantry had not yet been con- 
taminated by the epidemic infection, which broke out soon after 
with such violeuce, as to threaten the total destruction of all civil © 
order. I had lived in England---I was unacquainted with the 
causes and the progress of the disease, and I had no notion of my: 
danger ; all I knew was, that some houses had been robbed of 
arms, and that there was a set of desperate wretches called de- 
fenders ; but I was annoyed only by the rout that was now made 
about them. Having been used to the regular course of justice, 
which prevailed in England, I was more shocked at the summary 
proceedings of my neighbours, than alarmed at the symptoms of 
insurrection, Whilst my mind was in tits mood, I was provoked 
by the conduct of some of the violent party, which wounded'my 
ersonal pride, and infringed upon iny imagined consequence. My 
oster-brother’s forge was searched for pikes, his house rane 
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sacked, bed and bellows, as possible hiding places, were cut open ; 
by accident, or from private malice, he received a shot in his 
arm, and, though not the slightest cause of suspicion could be 
found against him, the party left him with a broken arm, and 
the consolation of not being sent to jail as a defender. Without 
making any allowance for the peculiar circumstances of my 
country, my indignation was excited in the extreme, by the in- 
jury done to my foster-brother ; his sufferings, the tears of his 
mother, the taunts of Mr. now Captain Hardcastle, and the op- - 
position made by his party, called forth all the faculties of my 
mind and body. The poor fellow, who was the subject of this 
contest, shewed the best disposition imaginable ; he was exces- 
sively grateful to me for interesting myself to get him justice ; 
but as soon as he found that parties ran high against me, he 
earnestly dissuaded me from persisting. “Let it drop an’t 
plase your honour ; my lord, let it drop, and don’t be making of 
yourself inimies for the likes of me. Sure, what signifies my 
arm, and, before the next assizes, shan’t I be as well as ever, arm 
and all,” continued he, trying to appear to move the arm with- 
out pain. “ And there’s the new bellows your honour has give 
me; it does my heart good to look at ’em, and it won’t be long 
before I will be blowing them again as stout as ever; and so 
God bless your honour, ny lord, and think no more about it—let 
it drop entirely, and don’t be bringing yourself into trouble.” 
* Ay, don’t be bringing yourself into trouble, dear,” added 
Elinor, who seem’d halt-distracted between her feelings for her 
son, and her fears for me; “its a shame to think of the way 
they’ve treated Christy—but there’s no help now, and its best 
not to be making bad worse: and so, as Cliristy says, let the 
thing drop, jewel, and don’t be bringing yourself into trouble; 
you don’t know the nature of them people, dear—you are toa 
snnocent for them entirely, and myself does not know the mis- 
chief they might do yees.” ‘ True for yc,” pursued Christy ; 
** I would n’t for the best cow ever 1 :ee, that your honour ever 
larn’t a sentence about me or my arm; and it is not for such as 
we to be minding every little accident—so God lend you lon 

life, and don’t be plaguing yourself to death; let it drop, and I’lj 
sleep well the night, which I did not do the week, for thinking of 
all the trouble you got, and would get, God presarve ye.” This 
generous fe.low’s eloquence produced an effect directly contrary 
to what was intended; both my feelings and my pride were now 
more warmly interested in his cause. I insisted upon his swear- 
ing examinations before Mr. M‘Leod, who was a justice of the 
peace. Mr. M‘Leod behaved with the utmost steadiness and 
impartiality ; and in this trying moment, when “ it was infamy 
to seem my friend,” he defended my couduct calmly, but reso- 
lately, in private and in public, and gave his unequivocal testi- 
mony, in few but decided words, in favour of my injured tenant, 
I should have respected Mr. M‘Leod more, if I had not attri- 
buted this conduct to his desire of being returned for one of my 
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boroughs at the approaching election. He endeavoured, with 
persevering goodness, to convince me of the reality of the danger 
of the country. My eyes were, with much difficulty, forced open 
so far as to perceive, that it was necessary to take an active part 
in public affairs to vindicate my loyalty, and to do away the 
prejudices that were entertained against me; nor did my in- 
credulity, as to the magnitude of the peril, prevent me from 
making exertions essential to the defence of my own character, 
if not to that of the nation. How few act from purely patriotic 
and rational motives! At all events, I acted, and acted with 
energy; and certainly, at this period of my life, I felt no ennui, 
Party-spirit is an effectual cure for ennui; and, perhaps, it is for 
this reason, that so many are addicted to its intemperance. All 
my passions were roused, and my mind and body kept in conti- 
nual activity. I was either galloping, or haranguing, or pacing, 
or hoping, or fighting, and so long as it was said that I could 
not sleep in my bed, I slept pay ea well, and never had se 
good an appetite as when IJ was in hourly danger of having no- 
thing toeat. The rebels were up, and the rebels were down, and 
Lord Glenthorn’s spirited conduct in the chair, and indefatiga- 
ble exertions in the field, were the theme of daily eulogium 
among my convivial companions, ard immediate y dome 
But, unfortunately, my sudden activity gained me no credit 
amongst the violent party of my neighbours, who persisted in 
their suspicions; and my reputation was now still more injured 
by the alternate charge of being a trimmer, or a traitor. Nay, I 
was further exposed to another danger, of which, from my igno- 
rance of tbe country, I could not possibly be aware. ‘The dis- 
atfected themselyes, as I afterwards found, really believed that, 
as [had not begun by persecuting the poor, I must be a favourer 
of the rebels; and all that I did to bring the guilty to justice, 
they thought was only to give a colour to the thing, till the pro- 
per moment should come for my declaring myself. Of this 
absurd and perverse mode of judging, I had not the slightest 
conception; and I only laughed when it was hinted tome. My 
treating the matter so lightly confirmed suspicion on both sides. 
At this time all objects were so magnified and distorted by the 
mist of prejudice, that no inexperienced eye could judge of their 
real. proportions ;. neither party could believe the simple truth, 
that my hardiness to act arose from the habitual inertia of my 
mind and body. 
- Whilst prepossessions were thus strong, the time, the important 
time, in Jreland the most important season of the year, the assizes, 
arrived. My foster-brother’s cause, or as it was now generall 
called, Lord Glenthorn’s cause, came on to be tried. I spar 
no expense, J spared no exertions: 1 feed the ablest counsel ; 
and, not content with leaving them to be instructed by my at- 
torney, I explained the affair to them myself with indefati 
peal. Ove of the lawyers, whom I had seep, or by whom I had 
pee seen, in my former inest state of existence, at some water- * 
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ing-place in England, could not refrain from expressing his 
astonishment at my change of character: he could scarcely be- 
lieve that I was the same Lord Glenthorn, of whose indolence and 
ennui he had formerly heard and seen so much.._..-.Alas! alt 
my activity, all my energy, on the present occasion, proved in- 
effectual. After a dreadful quantity of false swearing, the jury 
professed themselves satisfied ; and, without retiring from the 
box, acquitted the persons who had assaulted my foster-brother. 
The mortification of this legal defeat was not all that I had to 
endure ; the victorious party mobbed me, as I passed sometime 
afterwards through a neighbouring town, where Captain Hard- 
castle and his friends had been carousing. I was hooted, and 
pelted, and narrowly escaped with life. I, who but a few 
months ago, had imagined myself possessed of nearly despotic 
power; but opinions had changed, and, on opinjon, almost alt 
power is founded. No individual, unless he possesses uncommon 
_eloquence, joined to personal intrepidity, can withstand the com- 
bination of numbers and the force of prejudice. 

‘Such was the result of my first public exertions! yet I was 
now happier and better satisfied with myself than I had ever 
been before. I was not only conscious of having acted ina 
manly and generous manner ; but-the alarms of the rebels, and 
of the French, and of the loyalists; and the parading, and the 
galloping, and the quarrelling, and the continual agitation in 
whieh I was kept, whilst my character and life were at stake, 
relieved me effectually from the intolerable burden of ennui.” 


* Unfortunately for me, says Lord Glenthorn after this 
relation, ‘ the rebelliqgn in Lreland was soon quelled’ —Ennui 
sesumes her empire. A second visit at Ormsby villa does 
any thing rather than dissipate it, as may be evident from 
the humorous accouvt which he gives of a party farmed for 
his entertainment to visit the lakes of Killarney, 


« I was’ assured, however, by Lady Ormsby, that I could not 
help being enchanted with the lake of Killarney, The party 
was arranged by this lady, who, having the preceding summer 
seen me Captivated by Lady Geraldine, and pitying my disap- 
pointment, had formed the obliging design of restoring my spirits 
and marrying me to one of her near relations, She caleulated, 
that, as [ had been charmed by Lady Geraldine’s vivacity, } 
must be enchanted with the fine spirits of Lady Jocunda Lawler. 
Se far were the thoughts of marriage from my imagination, I 
only was sorry to find a young lady smuggled into our party, 
because 1 was afraid she would be troublesome: but I resolved 
to be quite passive upon all occasions where attentions to the 
fair sex are sometimes expected. My arm, or my band, or my 
assistance in any manner, | was determined not to offer, the 
lounging indifference, which some fashionable young men affect 
towards ladies, I really felt; and besides nobody minds uamars 
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ried ladies, this fashion was most convenient to my indolence. Ta 
my state of torpor I was not, however, long left in peace. Lady 
Jocunda was a high-bred romp, who made it a rule to say and 
do what she pleased. In a hundred different ways I was called 
upon to admire her charming spirits. I hated to be called upon 
to admire any thing. The rattling voice, loud laughter, flippant 
wit, and hoiden gaiety of Lady Jocunda, disgusted me beyond 
expression. A thousand times on the journey I wished myself 
quietly asleep in my own castle. Arrived at Killarney, such 
blowing of horns, such boating, such seeing of prospects, such 
prosing of guides, all telling us what to admire ; then such ex- 
clamations, and such clambering, I was walked and . talked 
till | was half dead. I wished the rocks, and the hanging woods, 
and the glens, and the water-falls, and the myrtles, and the 
upper and lower lakes, and the islands of Mucruss, and Mucrass 
abbey ; and the purple mountdin, and the eagle’s nest, and the | 
grand Turk, and the lights and the shades, and the echoes, and 

‘above all, the Lady Jocunda, fairly at the devil. A nobleman in 
the neighbourhood had the politeness to invite us to see a stag- 
hunt upon the water. The account of this diversion, which I had 
met with in my guide to the lakes*, promised well, I consented 
to stay another day: that day I really was revived by this spec- 
tacle, for it was new. The sublime and the beautiful had ano 
charms for me: novelty is the only power that could waken me 
from my lethargy ; perhaps there was in this spectacle something 
more than novelty. The Romans had recourse to shows of 





- «® The stag is roused frem the woods that skirt the Glenaa mountain, in 

which there are many of these animals that run wild ; the bottoms and sides 
of the mountains are covered with woods, and the declivities are so long and 
steep, that no horse could either make his way to the bottom, or climb these 
impracticable hills, it is impossible to follow the hunt either by land or on 
norse-back, The spectator enjoys the diversion on the lake, where the cry 
of hounds, the harmony of the horn, resounding from the hilfs on every side, 
the universal shouts of joy along the valleys and mountains, which are oftea 
lined with foot people, who come in vast numbers to partake and assist at 
the diversion, re-echo from hill to hill, and give the highest glee and satis. 
faction, that the imagination can conceive possible tu arise from the chase; 
and perhaps can no where be enjoyed with that spirit and sublime elevation 
of soul, that a thorough-bred sportsinan feels at a stag-hunt at Kifarney. 
There is, however, one immineut danger which awaits bim, that in his rap- 
tures and extasies he may forget himself, and jump out of the boat: whea 
hotly pursued and weary with the constant difficulty of makiug his way with 
his ramified antlers through the woods, the stag, terrified by the cry of his 
open-mouthed pursuers, almost at his heels, now looks towards the lake as 
his last resource—then pauses and looks upwards; but the hills are insur- 
mountable, and the woods refuse to shelter him: the hounds roar with ree 
doubled fury at the sight of their viciim—he plunges into the lake. He 
escapes but for a few minutes from one merciless enewy to fall into the hands 
of another: the shouting boatmen surround their victim, throw cords 
sound his majestic antlers—he is haltered and dragged to shure; while the 
big tears roll down his face, and his heaving sides and panting flanks speak 
his agonies; the keen-searching knife drinks his blood, and savages exult at 
his expiring groan.’ 
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- wild beasts and gladiators to relieve their ennui. At all events, t 

was kept awake this whole morning, though I cannot say that J 
felt in such extasies as to be in any imminent danger of jumping 
out of the boat. Of our journey back to Killarney, I rethember 
nothing but my being discomfited by Lady Jocunda’s practical 
jests and overpowering gaicty. When she addressed herself to 
me, my answers were as Constrained and concise as possible; and 
as I was afterwards told, I seemed at the close of my reply to 
each interrogative of her Lady:hip’s, to answer with Oden’s pro- 
phetess, “ Now my weary lips I close, leave me, leave me, to re- 
pose :” ‘This she never did till we parted, and at that moment f 
believe my satisfaction appeared so visible, that Lady Ormsby 
gave up all hopes of me. Arrived at my own castle, I threw 
myself on my bed, quite exhausted. I took three hours additional 
sleep every day for a week, to recruit my strength, and rest my 
nerves, after all that I had been made to suffer by this young 
Jady’s prodigious animal spirits.’ 


The story now draws towards its denouement. Lord 
‘Glenthorn is advertised by an anonymous letter, of a design 
against his life, formed by a gang of united Irishmen; and, 
on enquiry, discovers that his valet, Joe Kelly, is one of the 
number. With admirable invention and presence of mind, 
and great personal courage, he contrives the means to take 
the traitors in their own snare. Among the rest (in con- 
sequence of a mistake, as is afterwards found) Owen, one of 
my Lord’s foster-brothers, and son to his nurse Elinor, is 
apprehended. ‘The poor mother, m an agony of tears and 
lamentation, implores Lord Glenthorn to commit the crimi- 
nal act of conniving at his escape. He resists her entreaties 
with great difficulty, but positively. 


‘ It is impossible: my good Elinor, urge me no farther: ask 
any thing else, and it shall be granted, but this is impossible.’ 
As I spoke, I endeavoured to raise her from the ground; but, 
with the sudden force of angry despair, she resisted. ‘ No, you 
shall not raise me,’ cried she. ‘ Here let me lie, and break my 
heart with your cruelty !—’Tis a judgment upon me—it’s a judg- 
ment, and its fit I spould feel it as 1 do. But you shail feel it 
too, in spite of your hard heart: yes, your heart is harder than 
the marble: you want the natural touch, you do: for your mo- 
ther has knelt at your feet, and you have denied her prayer.’ 
* My mother!’ ‘ and what was her prayer :’ ‘ To save the life of 
your brother.’ 


The truth is come out. Lord Glenthorn is the son of his 
nurse, who imposed on his reputed parents, by substituting 
him for the real infant committed to her care. The read 
imfant was no other than the blacksmith Christy, mentioned 
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inone of the preceding extracts. This discovery rouses the truly 
noble nature of the suppositious lord: he makes restitution 
to the rightful heir, who, with true Jrish gratitude and open- 
ness, would fain refuse, bit can prevail upon his sense of 
justice no farther than to make him accept an annuity of 300/. 
out of his former estates. With this provision, he leaves 
Glenthorn castle, with a resolution to make his fortune by 
generous exertion. He repairs to London, enters of an imn at 
court, pursues his legal studies with unremitted earnestness, 
is called to the bar, returns to Ireland, and there very shortly 
distinguishes himself most honourably in his new profession. 
By great good luck, Miss Delamere, the next heir to the 
Glenthorn estates, should Christy die without issue, is niece 
to Lord Y —————, the venerable friend and patron of our 
young lawyer. She is a lady possessed of every accomplish- 
ment which can render the marriage-state happy. Need we 
say more? She discovers equal accomplishments in the coun- 
scllor, and in process of time, the consent of her guardian, 
Lord Y. seals their union. Christy dies in a very few years, 
the victim of intemperance ; and our hero again becomes the 
master of Glenthorn, without any of the ennui which had 
hitherto attached to the title. 

The other tales, especially the three short ones contained 
in the second volume, we think of inferior merit to the first. 
However, ‘ manceuvring,’ the subject of the third volume 
possesses many admirable traits of character and manners. 
The length of quotation, in which we indulged ourselves, from 
our favourite story, prevents us from saying any more concern- 
ing the others, than, that it is impossible for Miss Edgeworth 
to write what it does uot afford us high pleasure to read. 
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Art. IX. Marmion Travestied, a Tale of Modern Times. 


By Peter Pry, Esq. London 1809. egg, 8vo. pp. 
277. Demy Ys. Royal 12s. 


THE art of travesty or parody is one of very ancient date. 
Athenzus in his Deipnosophists*, says, that it was invented 
by Hipponax; that it was much used by Epicharmus, by 
Cratinus and by Hegemau of Thasus. Atheneus alse 
mentions Eubceus of Paros among the celebrated writers 
of parodies ; and in his fourth book, p. 134, he has ‘pre- 
served what he calls an elegant account of an Athenian sup- 








ote 


* Lib. XV. p. 698. Ed. Casaub, 1597. 
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per, in which the author, Matron, has travestied some of 
the verses of Homer. It begins, 


Acimva wo cvveme povra TorAuTeoPar, nab MAM TorAAw 
A EZevoxans entwe ty AS nvcess devwrvicres NjAKS. 


Aristophanes has travestied many verses in the works of 
the Grecian tragedians. 

H. Stephens composed a particular treatise on the parodies 
of the autients, which was published in 1575. J.C. Scaliger 
has discussed the same subject in the first book of his 
Poeticks.’ In the 7th volume of the memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, we have an essay on the origin and 
character of parody. Domairon has expatiated on this topic 
in the second volume of his Princ. des Belles Lettres. Par, 
1785, and the curious reader may consult Fabricii Bibliothec. 
Gree. lib. [l.c.7.§2. The Italians have some works of 
travesty, particularly the AEneid by Lalli, which made its 
appearance at Rome in 1615. But the practice has been 
more prevalent in France, where it seems better to accord 
with the frivolous genius of the people. Scarron travestied 
the AEneid in 1648, and many poets, both of antient and 
modern times, have shared the same fate. Even the trage- 
dies.of Racine have not escaped the profanation of the éra- 
vestying muse; for in 1667 his Andromache was parodied 
under the title of La folle querelle. Sa Mem. Histor. sur 
la Chanson, in the Ist vol. of the Anthol Franc. The 
once far-famed play of the Rehearsa/, which gave rise to 
the Critic of Mr. Sheridan, may be reckoned among the happy 
efforts of the English, in travesty or parody. The A®neid 
has been travestied by Cotton, and Homer has been suffi- 
ciently burlesqued. ‘The object of travesty is to produce an 
agreeable contrast to the work which is travestied. Thus a 
grave and serious poem may be most successfully travestied 
into an airy and a gay; and the solemn dignity of the epopee 
may be rendered infinitely ludicrous by a lively and humorous 
parody. But as the tendency of travesty is to make what is 
great little, what is stately aud magnificent vulgar and mean, 
to deform what is beautiful and often to compose a sort of 
heterogeneous mass of ridiculous absurdities, we cannot in 
general commend the usefulness or morality of the attempt. 
There are indeed some occasions in which it may be advan- 
tageously employed. It may be applied to exhibit ina strik- 
ing light the false taste of an extravagant and inflated style, 
to expose monstrous absurdities and puerile conceit. 

Whether the Marmion of Mr. Walter Scott be a poem 
which offered a proper subject for travesty, we sball leave it 
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to our readers to determine; but whatever may be the poe- 
tical merit of Mr. S. he has certainly no reason to complain 
of an indignity which had been previously offered both to 
HIomer and to Virgil. The story which is here exhibited in 
the contrast of resemblance to that of Marmion, is no less 
than the well known history of Mrs, C——ke and a certain 
gallant duke, which lately engrossed so much of the public 
attention. The travesty is composed in the same stanza as 
the grand epic ballad of Mr. Scott. It is contained in six 
cantos, to which are prefixed six introductions: to Sir F—S 
B~RD~TT; to R—D S—N, Esq.; to Major H+-NG—Rj; 
to Sir D—D D—ND—S;; tothe RT. Hon. S—R P—L; 
to Lord ELL—OUGH. 

The first canto is entitled ‘ GLoucester Panace;’ and 
opens in the following manner, when the Marmion of the 
piece, P—E F—C, makes his first appearance, in a style, 
well worthy the chivalry of modern love : 





‘ Night threw her veil o’er Cupid’s seat, 
Fam’d Gloucester-Palace---love’s retreat, 
And Portman’s-Square so green ; 
Now Paddington and Dorset-Street 
(The brothels where both sexes meet,) 
And tumble beds, all soft and sweet, 
In darkness lie unseen ; 
The watchmen, at Aurora’s . 
Drawling, “ Past four,” while half asleep, 
Like lazy sluggards yawn ; 
Their lanterns to each door they raise 
Which, with a farthing rush-light blaze, 
Reflect the morning’s dawn. 


‘ In microscopic view, the trees 
Ascend expanding by degrees 
Their foliage more and more. 
The matin light afforded means, 
Of thus disclosing all those scenes, 
Which were obscured before. 
The servants from their chambers start, 
They quick prepare each room ; 
And taking now an active part, 
To show his skill and wond’rous art ; 
The porter with his broom 
Sweeps out the passage and anon, 
Hums, Molly put the kettle on. 


‘ The chamber bell he ringing hears, 
He lovks around, and soon appears 
One of his lady’s dearest dears, 
Just risen out of bed, —— 
Crit, Rev, Vol, 18, October, 1809. 
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A soldier-lover too, I wist, 
Who held a papet which he kiss’d ; 
Then of promotion a long list 
With great attention read: 
But having stoop’d, he unawares 
From hinder part, upon the stairs, 
A trumpet loudly blew ; 
The porter being rous’d withal, 
Now warn’d his lady in the hall : 
For well the blast he knew; 
Then quickly did that lady call, 
The house-maid, cook, and servants all: 


* Get ready breakfast, let me see 
Some toast that’s nice and brown ; 
Some new laid eggs prepare for me, 
Plump and spermatic let them be, 
The chariot bring, with ease and glee, 
’Tis fit that we leave town ; 
Let Carter wait, and thrum on flute, 
The Yorkshire-march a fit salute, 
For lovey coming down. 
In their obedience so precise, 
Sped two maid-servants neat : 
The cloth was laid now in a trice, 
Eggs brought by Mary-Ann’s advice, 
And toast that was both brown and nice 
The breakfast made complete. 


* Along the hall P——-e F———« trod, 
Appearing like a demi-god ; 
Loose did his morning wrapper flow ; 
Well, by his visage, you might know 
He was a lover smart and keen, 
And had in many a chamber been ; 
The smile upon his face express’d 
That Cupid triumph’d in his breast, 
His looks of love and eye of fire 
Betokened amorous desire ; 
But prudence still his actions sway’d, 
He kiss’d—but then he never paid. 
His breeches, evermore were bare, 
In vain they’re ransack’d by the fair; 
No cash, nor even notes are there ; 
Perhaps nor ever since— 
His empty pockets, always scant, 
Show’d he was not extravagant, 
But, in the night, a gay gallant, 
At day, a prudent P——e, 





* Quite smart was he from top to toe, 
In looks, and dress a modern beau— 
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And his white hand, which oft he laid 
Upon his throbbing heart display’d 

A diamond ring—where, full of art, 

A Cupid play'd a wanton part, . 
With bow prepar’d, and piercing dart. 
E’en such a Cupid—who, to win 
Compassion, crres Pray let me in. 

The gay device, too, bore above 

These words—* Tue Aut or Lire 1s Love.” 
White was the wrapper he did wear, 
White ribbons deck’d it here and there ; 
The waistcoat, lovely to behold, 

Was satin white, and trimm’d with gold.’ 


The liveried retinue of Mrs. C—ke, and the homage 
which was paid to the prince on his arrival at ‘ Gloucester 
seat,’ are thus described : 


‘ A train of servants too there were, 
Allin rich liveries clad ; 

And every man-cook that was there 
Each day a guinea had. 

To welcome this their royal guest, 
The maids were ready found ; 

For when the Prince the mansion blest 
He spread good humour round : 

** Welcome, brave Prince, to Glo’ster-seat, 
Stout heart and open hand! 

Well dost thou please our mistress sweet, 
Thou flower of English land !’ 


The breakfast table is set out in great style, and P~e 


F—c is 


‘=—— plac’d erect in grandest chair, 
The ladies at each side : 

Caress'd he was by all the fair, 
And Mrs. C——e thus cried, 

“ Dear Mrs. F. y, | beg 
You'll hand the toa-t about 

And give my dearest man an egg, 
I wish him to get stout : 

For he is kind, there’s none more so, 
The kindest e’er I saw; 

And this to prove, you all must know 
The case of Major Sh—we: 

By my solicitatio’, he 
Did his request obtain ; 

Five hundred pounds were due to me, 
For which I ask’d in vain. 

But when I told my sweet of this, 
His love he did wsplay 5 ' 

2 
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For he that acted so amiss, 
Was put upon half-pay. 
Go Mrs. F—v—y, request, 
And tell the cook I'll have 
That little pig for dinner drest, 
Which Colonel S—nd—n gave.” 


‘ The toast was handed by the maid, 
The golden egg-cups brought, 

And on the table tuo, she laid 
Some napkins, as she oug)t. 

The mistress now began t’entreat, 
That he would nothing spare, 

But that his breakfast he would eat, 
As if he lik’d his fare. 

Now Sam came with his flute, and soon 

He play’d thereon a fav’rite tune. 


“ Ah! sure a pair were never seen, 
So justly form’d to meet hy nature ; 
The youth excelling so in mien, 
The fair in every grace and feature ! 
Oh! how happy to mherit 
At once such beauty and such merit ; 
For surely she 
Was made for thee, 
And thou to bless this lovely creature.” 


After the Marmion of the 19th century had been thus re- 
galed with toast and eggs, with. tea and music, Mrs. C—ke 
thinking that her lover was put into good humour by this 
varied treat, gives him a recital of her expences and her debts, 
and concludes, 


“ For thee my passion has no bounds, 
As every one may learn; 

Pray let me have a thousand pounds” — 
The prince’s brow grew stern.’ 


A little irritation now ensues; Mrs. C—ke takes the 
duke under the arm, and ‘ chuck’d his chin the while’, when 
she rallies him upon his excessive fondness for the duchess, 
and he in his turn makes an arch allusion to Mr. D—wi—r. 


* For Mary Ann 
Was said to love this gentleman.’ 


But Mary Ann was sot to be vanquished in the war of 
words, and her luminous rejoinders soon dispel the lowering 
shades from the De=’s visage, who says with infinite com- 
placency, - 
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I am not jealous, no my love ; 
So far from that, my dear, Pll make 
Him commissariat for your sake.” 


Some trusty friend was to be appointed to go to Mr. 
D—wl—r, to ‘ tell him what he needs must do; to * 


‘ Hint what in public he should say, 
And what in private he should pay.’ 


After much hesitation, Mrs. F--v--ry suggests that the pro- 
per person to employ on this delicate business is & 


‘ Doctor of great fame, 
Who has an O before his name. 


‘ A wou'd-be father he in God !— 
For to a mitre he laid claim 
A bishoprick was all his aim, 

And which he would have had, we know, 
But crooked letter tho’ so round ! 
Because it had an Irish sound, 

He lost it through his name with O 
Then I advise you, let him see 
“Twere best begin his name with P. 
Pliant in pimping like an osier, - 
He thus may yet obtain tle crosier.’ 


The doctor himself soon after shews his solemn face, and 
makes a very reverend appearance. 


‘ In & new suit too, was he clad 
Of black, and a large wig he had, 
Which cover’d all his pate; 
His looks did not his heart betray, 
For he endeavour’d to display 
A countenance sedate. 
His hat was cock’d en clerical, 
And fitted to a miracle ; 
A head, whose rotund form belied 
The temperance of ehurchman’s pride. 
The cravat round his neck he wore, 
Was tied with wond’rous art before ; 
In short his tout ensemble prov’d, 
That what was good, he dearly lov’d,’” 


The subject of canto II. is Miss Taylor’s boarding-school 
at Chelsea; which is depicted with all the minute particula- 
rity of the Dutch school ; and with as much nicety of detail 


as Mr. Walter Scott would display in pourtraying the costume, 
the armour, the sabditectta heraldry of yore. The 
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scene opens with the Miss T—rs and their young ladies pro- 
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ceeding in a boat, 


The miniature-painting of Peter Pindar, as well as of 


‘ From Westminster’s cloister’d pile 


Making for Chelsea all the while.’ 


Walter Scott, is well preserved in the following : 


‘ *Twas droll to see these little fools, 

Free now from school. from rigid rules 
Like birds let loose from cage. 

How many and how curious too, 

For all to them was strange and new, 

And all the common sights they view 
Their wonderment engage. 

One ey’d the boat and all therein, 
With many a remark most shrewd ; 

One at the waterman did grin, 
As he tobacco chew’d. 

Then laugh’d out loud---a hearty roar, 

If water thrown up by the oar ; 
Herself or neighbour dew’d ; 

And one her tippet now would close, 

For fear the breeze might aught expose ; 

Perhaps the waterman’s rude eve, 

Her pretty little breast might spy, 


The two Miss T—l—rs are then depieted with great aps 
parent minuteness of resemblance. Next follows the board- 


ing school, which is thus hung up to view jn the page of Mr, 


Peter Pry: 





Perhaps, 


ause the action grac’d 


Her fair turn’d arm and pretty waist.--- 
Light was each bosom---without care 
Save two, who ill might pleasure share 
The mistress and the teacher there,’ 


¢ The Boarding School was neat and plain, 
And but four rooms did it contain ; 
Some tester beds were here and there, 
Arrang’d along the garret, where 

The little ones repos’d ; . 
The room for school, altho’ but small, 
Was still the largest of them all 

As may be well suppos’d. 
Upon the wainscot was display’d 
The needle work of ev’ry maid; 
And some, which carefully were framed 
Attention very justly claimed ; 
The subjects various; some, i wot, 


From Thompson’s Seasons had been got ; 
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Others from Scripture---for, behold ! 

Susannah with the Elders bold, 

And Moses in a bush on fire, 

And Isaac kneeling fore his sire. 

In every corner on the ground, 

A Dyke or Entick might be found, 

For young beginners, there’s no doubt, 

Oft throw their spelling books about. 

Some toys on every seat were left 

And dolls, of hands or legs bereft ; 

Yet still the school unrivall’d stood, 
For every girl was good,’ 


The coal-hole belonging to this seminary of education was 
called the ‘ Place of Penitence,’ where the young ladies were 
confined who offended against the rigid discipline of the 
schooi. Into this dark hole, which 


‘© Was visited by rats, 
A place of courtship eke for cats ;’ 


the tender passion impelled the adventurous Mr. Sam C—r 
to force his way, in order to obtain a stolen interview with one 
of Miss T—1’s pupils, of whom the author says that, 


‘ Naughty 6n purpose was this fair, 
And order’d to be lock’d up there.’ 


But the fond pair are unhappily discovered by the vigilance 
of the governess; and Mr. Sam C—r, who makes a very 
eloquent attempt to exculpate himself, is sent away, while 
Miss was ordered up stairs to undergo the punishment which 
certain great doctors still think an essential ingredient in the 
process of intellectual instruction. 

in the third canto we find prince F—c at the Castle inn, at 
Brighton, where, in a public company at supper, a stranger 
fixes on the duke his ‘ austere, forbidding phiz,’ which 
almost petrifies the company. But squire G—w—d, endea- 
vours to dispel the sensations of gloom by a song, the ten- 
dency of which is to teach the duke to 


‘ Forget Mrs. C—e, 
For Mrs. C—y ;” 


* Then no longer repair 
To the vain Mary ; 
There are others as fair, 

Yes Mrs, C—y.’ 


The duke begins to feel some pangs of regret, er some sen- 
satious of apprehension on account of his connection with Mrs. 
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C—-e, and for the traffic in which he is supposed to have 
permitted her to engage. The landlord tells a story in point 
about a publican. Prince F—c retires with his friend to 
drink ‘ one bottle more’ in a private room : 


* Uninterrupted there to be 

Where they might argue and be free, 
And talk now all those subjects o’er 
Which they had touch’d upon before, 
*Bout Mrs. C—y, Mrs. C—e, 
Without a stranger’s rude remark.’ 


Prince F—c now gives his friends this sage piece of advice ; 


* Take care, my worthy friends, take care, 
For now I know the danger well,--- 
Ne’er to confide in any fair, 
For tho’ they fondle, vow and swear, 
Yet they may secrets tell. 
My word and honor here I give, 
If I with Mrs. C——y live, 
T'll not be wheedled and cajol’d, 
Nor shall she my concerns be told ; 
For love should be a private scene 
And not with business intervene. 
Oh, shame! they’re fools---if fouls there be 
Who are too credulous and free ; 
Who listen when a lady speaks, 
And gives her every thing she seeks,’ 
‘ This said, he the postilion sought, 
And left the inn as quick as thought.’ 


The fourth canto is entitled the ‘ War Office ;’ in which 
Mr. A— is sent to Mrs. C—e, whom he treats with very 
little ceremony ; but Mary Anne sayz, 


* Kind Northern sir, you need not chide ; 
But spite of all you think or say, 

A man should for his kisses pay ; 

So tell my loving, faithful dear, 

Four HUNDRED PouNDs I ask a year.’ 


Squire G—w—d warmly advocates the cause of Mrs. 
C—y. The ‘ Ambassador of Morocco’ makes his appear- 
ance, and relates the story of the Hampstead Baker. Prince 
F—c sets out to pay his dutiful respects at Windsor ; ‘ where 
he had not been for many a day.’ . 

In the fifth canto, Prince F—c, after reviewing the soldiers 
in Hyde park, proceeds to the house of squire G—d, where 


‘ Refreshment’s brought and good old wine.’ 





Pry's Marmion Travestied. . D1 


We next find the hero of the piecé following his trusty 
squire to the house of Mrs. C+-y, who plays upon the harp 
a song called ‘ the Bishop.’ F—c cannot resist the lure 
which is thrown out for him, notwithstanding the’ remon- 
strances of Sir D---d, who says, 


‘ No longer to a mistress trust, 
They’re all deceitful and unjust, 


From the revels at Mrs. C---y’s the author passes to poor 
Mary Ann, who now forsaken and forlorn, reveals her secrets 
to the stranger, whose appearance had made such a strong 
impression on the P— at the Castle inn. The stranger who 
now takes the name of GwyiLyM Luoyp, brings the bu- 
siness forward in parliament, and the investigation as well as 
the result are described with less humorous effect than some 
of the preceding parts. ‘The sixth and last canto is entitled 
the ceNnTEST. Here Mr. Gwyllym Li—yd appears the 
dupe of Mary Ann and of Mr. W—ght, the upholsterer. 
This adventure is succeeded by a speech of the colonel on 
public economy. Mrs. C—e now commences her memoirs, 
When they are finished she proceeds to a celebrated publisher 
with the MSS. The interview with Sir R—d Ph—ps is 
then described. 

The work is advertised ; F—c is enraged, confounded, and 
alarmed. A council is held. Promises and threats are al- 
ternately employed to suppress the publication. 


* And where’s Sir Rd Ph—ll—ps now? 
At dinner! with his wife, I trow--- 
Eating fruit pies---bis usual treat, 
The which his lady makes so sweet--- 
It was for this he took her hand 
As biographers understand, 

And married her in haste, 
He never touches butcher’s meat--- 
Can only vegetables eat 

And lady P p’s paste, 

Though at a lord-mayor’s dinner, he 
With savory dishes ne’er made free--- 

For those he must not taste--- 
He from the meeting now kept elear, 

Yor saw he Mrs. C——~e for fear 
Her counsellor he might appear ; 
For tho’ the contest he began 
By thus advising Mary Ann, 

Still he’d be thought no party man : 
A friend to both sides did he seem 
In hopes of all to win th’esteem ; 
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' And yet, in fact, his only care 
« Was to befriend th’ unhappy fair.’ 


Pp—— F——c and his sage counsellors are at last brought 
to comply with the exactions of Mrs. C—e; the agreement 
is signed, and a bon-fire is made of the two volumes, which 


‘ Produc’d some game, 
And made a lady of the dame.’ 


‘ A bottle now P F c took 
When told the finis of the book--- 
Is every morsei burn’d? be cried, 
Then all my fears may now subside.’ 


The P , concludes by invoking sweet vengeance on 
the head of W le.---Part of this vengeance has been al- 
ready executed for the P. e, by Mr. W ht, the up- 
holsterer, and the author closes his work with some pertinent 
remarks on the indiscretion of the Colonel in attacking the ve- 
racity of Mrs. C——e. 

Of vhis performance the two first cantos are executed with 
most humour and sprightliness ; but the whole is rendered so 
far interesting and diverting, that it will probably induce most 
persons who take it up to read it through. 








Art. X.—The History of) Canine Madness and Hydro- 
phobia: with the Methods of Treatment, Ancient and 
Modern. By George Lipscomb, M. D. &c. &c. &c. 8vo. 
Budd, 1809. ! 


THE object of this volume we presume to be, to inform 
that portion of the public who please to peruse it, or at least 
to read the title-page, that the ci-devant Mr. Lipscomb, the 
strenuous anti-vaccinist and coadjutor of the respectable pha- 
Janx of Moseley, Birch, &c. is elevated to the title of George 
Lipscomb, M. D. Most undoubtedly, if quoting an abund- 
ance of medical works, and speaking in a dictatorial tone of 
the most ridiculous self-importance, entitle a man~to pro- 
fessional elevation, Doctor Lipscomb amply merits his new- 
blown honours. We must confess, also, that the doctor’s 
style is copious, florid, and unembarrassed ; he has words at 
will, and those well marshalled, and both in sound and signi- 
fication sufficiently commanding. But further than this we 
cannot go. A more meagre production as to facts, or one 
more destitute of originality as to doctrines or opinions, it hag 
seldom fallen to our lot to meet with, 
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That we may not be accused of precipitation, we will leap 
dt once to the last chapter of the book, containing “‘ The Aus 
thor’s practice.” In this we are presented with the very 
novel advice, that a bitten part should be immediately de- 
stroyed, either by the knife or the caustic; nor should the 
operator 


* Desist, until he has completely destroyed the organization of 
the bitten part, and the surfaces which the poison has touched. 
Destruction is the object in view, and until it has been fully ac- 
complished, nothing is done.’ - 


The advice is excellent certainly, and we have extracted it 
to give it more currency, if possible, than it already possesses. 
But as it is already in the mouth of every surgeon, what a 
strange cacoethes scribendi must possess the man who thinks 
it right to preface it by a book! 

However, this is not allthat we are taught by the “ Author’s 
own Practice.” 


* Lest,’ he goes on to tell us, ‘ any particle of the virus should 
have been absorbed, mercurial ointment by friction in such a 
manner as to penetrate into, and completely percade the lympha- 
tic system, should also be used. For this purpose, inunction per- 
formed boldly and copiously, will be found most effectual. It is 
totally useless to employ the ointment in the accustomed man- 
ner, in very small quantities, at distant intervals.’ 


In a word, the patient is to be salivated with all speed, to 
prevent the access of hydrophobia. But what facts or what 
analogies are there to support such a practice? It does not 
seem certain that even syphilitic symptoms can be prevented 
by a mercurial course, though commonly it is am absolute 
specific for the disease. Mercury has been said, in the 
language of Mr. Hunter, to cure the action, but to have no 
effect on the disposition; which is saying, in plain language, 
that it is no preventive. Nor has any oneof the numerous mor- 
bid poisons, which infect the present established and diseased 
race of men, any preventive antidote. We dv not know that 
any, but the syphilitic poison, admits of any remedy even . 
after the actions of disease have commenced. ‘They all go 
through their course, and, if the patient survives, the diseased 
actions gradually cease, and health is restored. But the hy- 
drophobic poison has hitherto, in spite of the boastful pre- 
tensions of Charlatans, regular or irregular, proved uniformly 
fatal: nor have we a tittle of evidence, that even a mercurial 
course can prevent the access of the symptoms, more than 
the exploded sea-bathing, or the inert placebo, called the 
Ormskirk medicine, We regard therefore this specimen of 
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** the Author’s own Practice,” not merely as nugatory, but as 
mischievous; as subjecting the sufferer to what may be 
termed a most severe disease, to answer no good purpose 
whatever. 

The practice, to which the unfortunate patient is to submit, 
when the disease has appeared, is the very same, as the pre- 
teniled preventive method, He is to be salivated with all 
speed. Luckily for the poor distressed object, death so 
speedily comes to his relief, that all the activity of his doctors 
can add very little to his sufferings: But nothing can rest on 
a more feeble foundation than this pretended anti-hydrophobic 
power of mercury. It has been tried so often, and has so 
often failed, that it requires no ordinary powers of face to up- 
hold its power. If any thing can tend to confirm us in our 
incredulity, it is to find its cfficacy maintained by such advo- 
cates as Dr. Moseley, and Doctor Lipscomb. 

Many persons, the doctor asserts, have come under his 
care; and it was originally his 
* Intention to have inserted a list of patients, in whom either the 
symptoms of rabies itself, or of the venom being absorbed, have 
afforded the strongest conviction of the efficacy of the practice 
inculcated ; but delicacy forbade it. Scepticism, either real or 
pretended, has too often’ prompted to personal enquiries, highly 
indecorous and distressing. I will not, therefore, expose the 
feelings of any one to the curiosity of the indelicate or imper- 
tinent.’ ¢ 


Amiable and considerate sensibility! But we should have 
thought that the author's patriotic feelings might have over- 
come these coy and delicate scruples. It is not, however, the 
first time that the doctor has shewn himself shy m his proofs. 
If we are rightly informed, when requested to attend the 
college of physicians, to give his reasons for his opposition to 
vacciuation, delicacy restrained him from appearing. Jn other 
words, he shrunk from the scrutinizing eye of men of honour, 
sense and science. . 

Spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas 
Seems to be a task more suited to his abilities, and more con- 
genial with the frame of his mind. 

The real conteuts of this volume our readers are now m 
possessionof. We will put them in possession of a specimen 
of our author's erudition, both classical and medical. 

We meet in the first pages with a crowd of quotations from 
classical authors, to prove points which require no proof at 
all. At p. 6, a dozen authorities are produced, to shew that 

‘the word radies signifies anger. Juvenal we find quoted in 
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the following terms: Juvenalis, Sat. vi. Jib. 2, 1. 648, and 
that we may not impute this division to a printer’s blunder, 
we have immediately fullowing---ibid. Sat. xv. 4b. v. 1. 126, 
We may take for granted then, that the doctor never read a 
page of Juvenal in bis life. 

Now for the doctor’s medical learning. He says, 


* Boerhaave mentions that the infection in some cases, has been 
said to be twenty years before it produced its effects on the 
system. This, probably, was copied from Morgagni.’ 


Unfortunately for this conjecture, poor Boerhaave was dead 
and gone before Morgagni’s great work was inexistence. Why 
will not half-lettered and half-educated men, (the mongrels of 
literature, as we have heard them called) content themselves 
with quoting from the bottom of the page, without venturing 
upon conjectures of their own? The truth seems to be, that 
Morgagmi either quoted in this place Boerhaave’s commen- 
tator, Van Swietan; or that both. took the tale from the same 
source, the German Ephemerides, where it is to be found on 
the authority of Schmidius. We do not say that the doctor 
has not read even the very epistle of Morgagni which he 
affects to quote, though both the aphorisms of Boerhaave, 
and the observations of his commentator, are referred to in it : 
We do not say this, since reading and reasoning are not ne- 
cessarily connected, and we sce that some of the hard names, 
with which he has adorned his pages, are extracted from this 
epistle. If we may credit old Gaspar 4 Reios, the hydro. 
phobic poison has been latent even forty years. 

We will present our readers with what we deem the best 
passage of the work. It is a recent narrative taken from a 
provincial paper. ‘The facts deserve to be recorded. 


‘ A hound, supposed to be mad, passed through my father’s 
arden, skirmishing, as he passed, with several of my father’s 
ogs, and with my spaniel ; the former were all destroyed, but 

as I was not convinced that the hound was mad, I did not de- 
stroy the spaniel; and, as he had been wormed when a puppy, | 
and had overtaken the hound, and had a second bite with him, 
I was confirmed™in my opinion that there was no danger, from 
the general notion that dogs in health will not pursue a mad dog. 
I came up during this battle, and separated the dogs, when the 
hound snapped at me, and went off, and 1 could never get any 
subsequent iutelligence of him. ‘This was in the month of 
August. About three weeks after | went to the river to shoot 
wild fowls, taking the spaniel with me, but soon observed that 
he would not go into the water, as usual; and when driven in a 
little way, he soon returned, shivering, and I could not make 
him go in agaiv. I bad with me a young pointer, which the 
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spaniel made up to, on his return from the water; turned him 
on his back, and bit him several times. The next day, as the 
groom was trimming my horse, the spaniel came out of the 
stable, jumped up to the horse’s lip, and left slight marks of his 
teeth, but which appeared like two mere scratches, Both dogs 
were confined. The spaniel daily got worse. About the fourth 
or filth day, he got loose, with his chain on, went into the 
kitchen, and lay under the tables while the servants were at 
dinner. He did not molest any one, nor at all incline, like dogs 
that are not wormed, to run away, and snap indiscriminately, 
at every thing they pass; but, on being taken back, and fastened 
up, near the stable, he lay and bit the straw, refused food, and 
sprang from water, as if it would-scald him. In a few days le 
ied. 

‘ The young pointer had all the symptoms of the malady 
usually described. Being convinced that he was perfectly mad, 
he was shot with a pistol. 

‘ The horse was sent to an eminent farrier, who burnt the 
bitten part of the lip, and gave him the Ormskirk medicine. I 
drove him two or three months in a curricle, but observed that 
he continually rubbed his lip on the manger. At length, I 
found that he had imbibed the fatal poison, The time which 
had elapsed from the day he was bitten, till that when he was 
taken mad, was exactly s'x months and a fortnight. As his re- 
covery was evidently impossible, I soon had him killed !! 








Art. XIl.—An Examination of Mr. Marsh’s Hypothesis 
respecting the Origin of our three first Canonical Gospels : 
including an Attempt to explain the Phanomena observ- 
able in these Gospels by a new Hypothesis. By Daniel 
Veysie, B. D. Rector of Plymtree, Devcon; and late Fel- 
low of Oriel College, Oxford. London, Rivington, 1808. 
pp- 109. 


IN this candid, liberal and well-digested pamphlet, Mr. 
Veysie argues, that the statement which Dr. Marsh has 
given of the phenomena observable in the three first gospels 
1s inaccurate and incomplete ; that his hypothesis will not 
account for all the phenomena, when more fully detailed ; 
and, that another hypothesis will furnish a better solution. — 
If only a single document existed, to which the three evan- 
gelists were indebted for all the matters which they have in 
common, and if this document were, according to the hypo- 
thesis of Dr. Marsh, composed from the collective informa- 
tion, and ratified by the united authority of the apostles, the 
credibility and the sanction which it would have possessed, 
must have been so much superior to that which public opi- 
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nion would have ascribed to the production of any individual 
apostle, and much more of any other person less acquainted 
with the facts, or less honoured with the intercourse of Jesus, 
that we cannot make up out minds to account for its pri- 
mary neglect, and its subsequent destruction. Its silent ex- 
tinction, which seems to have excited no regret in the faith- 
ful, and no counteracting effort in the votaries of the doc- 
trine, is a strong presumptive proof that it never existed. If 
it existed, it must have been regarded by the first Christians, 
with a high degree of confidence and veneration. But, how, 
according to the hypothesis of Dr. Marsh, was this veneration 
manifested ?/—by the unanimous, the deliberate and unresisted 
destruction of the document. Is this probable? consider- 
ing the natural constitution of the human mind, is it possible ? 
Had the first Christians so little regard for those immediate 
disciples of Jesus, and who, next to him, deserved their most 
profound reverence, and most affectionate esteem, as to suffer 
a document composed by their united labours, and written at 
a period when all the facts and doctrines were fresh in their 
memories,-to perish without one effort to preserve it from 
oblivion? Instead of this highly authoritative, and, in every 
respect, credible and interesting document, would the Chris- 
tian community have substituted three other narratives, of 
which all were written many years after the events which they 
record, and two of which, at least, were confessedly com- 
= by persons who were not in the number of the apostles. 
s it common for men on such occasions to postpone the 
greater authority to the less? Is it usual for them to destroy 
a deed of the highest value, in order to give currency to one 
of subordinate impertance? Did our ancestors commit magna 
charta to the flames or suffer every copy of it to be destroyed 
by the worm, or the mildew, after they had obtained the Pe- 
tition of Right, the Bill of Rights, or the Act of Settlement? 
It is not eriough for Dr. Marsh to say, that the substance 


‘of this original apostolical document was incorporated ia 


three other relat.ons, and therefore, that the preservation of . 
the original was no longer a matter of importance. For, in 
the first place, supposing the substance of this document to 
be actually incorporated im the three first gospels,—this in- 
corporation does not appear to render the preservation of the 
document itself superfluous: for can the authority or the 
testimony of Matthew, of Mark, and Luke, either individu- 
ally or conjointly, be reckoned a satisfactory substitute or a 
reasonable equivalent for that of the twelve apostles? Though 
this document of the twelve apostles might not have contained 
such a copious account of the discourses, or such numerous 
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details of the miracles of Jesus, as the more minute relations 
of Matthew, of Mark, and Luke: yet, who does not prefer 
an original to a compilation? Who would not have placed a 
much higher value on the most brief and compendious account 
of the doctrine, and the miracles of Jesus, under the hand and 
seal of the twelve apostles, than on the most diffuse and cir- 
cumstantial accounts of any other writers of inferior credibi- 
lity? Does Dr. Marsh, or do any of the converts to his 
theory, think that, if Jesus himself had written any epitome 
of his own life and doctrine, the preservation of it would 
have been esteemed superfluous, or of no moment, beeanse 
a more copious history had been composed by some of his 
followers, at the expiration of from thirty to fifty or sixty 
years after his death? But a document which would deserve 
the next degree of credence, to one written by Jesus himself, 
would be a narrative composed by his apostles, or his personal 
friends and associates, who heard his teaching and saw his 
miracles.—Such a document Dr. Marsh supposes to have 
existed ; but, strange to tell, he supposes the neglect or the 
impiety of the first Christians to have been such, as to have 
strangled it in its birth; or to have suffered three persone 
named Matthew, Mark and Luke, to consign it to the grave 
of oblivion, without one sigh of regret for its loss, or one 
grateful effort to preserve even the memory of so mestimable 
a gift. 

From what we have said above, it will be seen that we 
consider the existence of any such document as Dr. Marsh 
supposes, to have been highly improbable; and the reader, 
who will consult this very able tract of Mr. Veysie, will find 
that the hypothesis of the Margaret professor is very unsatis- 
factory, as it will not account for the phenomena, of which 
Dr. Marsh seems to have liad the vanity to think, that it fur- 
ished the oniy possible explanation, 

If a document of such high and, iideed, unrivalled authcrity, 
as Dr. Marsh supposes, did exist, and was possessed by Mat- 
thew, by Mark, and Luke, how came. they in the relations of 
some of the same facts (which, according to Dr. Marsh, ex- 
isted iv the document) to differ so materially from each other, 
aud consequently from the document? For, if a document 
did exist which had received the sanction of the twelve apes- 
tles, we cannot believe that either Matthew, Mark, or Luke 
would have paid so little deference to their united authority as 
to alter their statements, or in any respeet to contradict their 
testimony. Mr. Veysie has put this in a strong light. Let 
us hear what he says on the subject :—~ 


‘ There occur,’ says he, ‘in the gospel, incongruities and 
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apparent contradictions, which in the opinion of the best critics 
form a strong objection against the supposition that the Evange- 
lists copied from each other’s gospels: and in my judgment they 
form an objection no less strong against the supposition that 
they all copied from one and the samie document. For if, as 
Mr. Marsh’s hypothesis requires, they all sdhered to their do- 
cument, no difference could. have arisen between them; but: 
they would all have agreed in relating the same thing in the same 
manner, as much as they must have done, if they had copied 
from each other. If, in order to avoid this difficulty, it be sup+ 
posed that they did not all adhere to their document, but that 
Occasionally some one (or more) of them gave a different repre- 
. sentation of seme fact either from his own knowledge or from 

information derived from another source; this appears to sap 

the very foundation of the edifice: for in this case what becomes 

of the authority of the document? and, how can all three Evan- 

gelists be said to have derived from it alone all the matter which 

they have in common?’ 


We shall now quote, for the satisfaction of the reader, the 
new hypothesis which Mr. Veysie.has set up in opposition to 
that of Dr. Marsh; and which he endeavours to erect on thie 
basis of a plurality of documents. 


‘ The apostles, both in their public preaching, and in their 
private conversations, were doubtless accustomed frequently to 
instruct and improve their hearers by the recital of some action 
or discourse of our blessed Saviour. And many pious Christians, 
unwilling to trust to memory alone for the preservation of these 
valuable communications respecting their Redeemer, were in- 
duced to commit to writing the preaching of the apostles while 
it was fresh in their memory. And thus at a very early period, 
before any of our canonical gospels were written, believers were 
in possession of many narratives of detached parts of the history 
of Jesus. And because the apostles were accustomed to preach 
to the inhabitants of Judea in Hebrew, and to the inhabitants of 
other countries in the language or dialect of their respective 
countries, and perhaps most commonly in Greek, hence these 
narratives were drawn up, some in the Hebrew language, and 
others in Greek. Of the Hebrew narratives, the most important - 
were soon translated into Greek, for the benefit of the Greek 
Christians, to whom they were unintelligible in the orginal, 
and vice versa. But these narratives, whether original or 
translated, coming from the bands of plain unlettered men, 
were simple and unadorned, not remarkable for either purity 
or elegance. 

‘In process of time, when these communications from the 
apostles were multiplied, it became the wish of many persons to 
collect them into a body, and to arrang: them in due order. 
And this was the occasion of those attempi. of which St. Luke 
.. Cait. Rev. Vol. 18, Ociober, 1849. 
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speaks in his preface: attempts to compile an orderly narratixe 
of the transactions of Christ from materials furnished by those 
who had been cye-witnesses ef his actions, and attendants upon 
his person. pe since this was a work for which very few were 
properly qualified, it was doubtless for the most part very im- 

perfectly performed. Among many well authenticated nar- 

ratives which had gone abroad, there were probably some ef 
doubtful authority, aud athers not intirely free from suspicion 

of error. To select therefore out of the mass of materials such 

pieces as were credible, and adapted to the exigencies of the 

church ; to make the necessary alterations and additions; and 

to digest and arrange the whole in a proper manner, required a 

person, possessed of ample means of information, wad of a dis- 

position to use these means with industry and fidelity ; and acting 

withal under the direction of the Spirit of God, to preserve him 

from essential error. 

‘ Of the three first evangelists, Matthew alone was an eye- 
witness ; and therefore he alone could write from a personal: 
knowledge of the facts which he recorded. But even he judged 
it mot expedient to draw altogether from his own stores ; but to 
set the seal of an apostle to writings already extant in a more 
public and permanent manner than had hitherto been done. 
Accordingly he inserted in his gospel many narratives, which 
had been drawn up by others from his own preaching and that 
of the other apostles, amending and enlarging as he saw expe- 
dient, and interweaving such additional facts and discourses as. 
the Holy Ghost brought to his remembrance. He intended his 

ospel for the use of believers of bis own nation: he therefore 
wrote in his native language, commorly known by the name of 
Hebrew. Being more solicitous about things than words, he 
used his Hebrew narratives with no other alteration of the ex- 
pression than the circumstances of the case required; and he 
gave a literal translation of his Greek documents, or used some 
literal version of them already made. 

‘He arranged his facts for the most part in chronological 
order: but as he wrote for the use of the Hebrew Christians, who 
were in danger from the doctrines and mora!s of the Pharisees, 
our Lord’s greatest enemies ; in one portion of bis gospel, name- 
ly, from the latter end of the fourth chapter to the beginving af 
the fourteenth, which is appropriated to an exposition of the 
doctrine and a vindication of the person and character of his 
divine Master, he departed from a chronological arrangement, 
and adopted an order more subservicut to his principal design. 
He has not given in detail the acts of our Lord’s ministry darin 
his journey from Galilee to the country beyond Jordan: but, 
being in possession of documents relating to them, he occasion- | 
ally inserted them in other parts of his gospel, whenever a Gt 
epportunity offered; either for the sake of the instruction which 
they contained; or that he mighi give a.collected yiew of opr 
Lord’s doctrine upon any pirtiowee subject. 
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‘ A written gospel then became necessary, when the church 
was about to be deprived of the personal teachitig of the apos- 
tles: accordingly we find that St. Matthew: wrote his gospel 
for the use of.the believers in Judea, when ‘he was about to leave 
them in order to go to other people *, perhaps, agreeably to the 

testimony of [reneeus +, about the year 61 or 62.0 

‘ St. Mark had no knowledge of St. Matthew’s gospel: for 
before its publication he had accompanied St, Peter to Rome, 
taking with him the materials which he had collected for a Life 
of Christ; of which the greater part was the same as St. Mat- 
thew had used. As he intended his gospel for the use of the 
Gentiles, he omitted many things which more immediately con- 
cerned the Jews; and inserted occasionally explanations of 
Jewish: customs and names. He added various circumstances 
relating to the facts whieh he recorded, the knowledge of which 
he probably acquired from St. Peter. He has not recorded the 
acts of our Lord’s ministry during his journey from Galilee to 
the country beyond Jordan, nor has he inserted any of them 
in any other part of his gospel. He published his gospel at 
Rome for the benefit of the believers there, at no great dis- 
tance of time from the publication of St. Matthew’s gospel 
in Judea. 

‘ About the sane time, whether before or after is not certain, 
St. Luke, in another part of the Roman éempiré, was moved, as 
he himself isforms us, by the attempts of many, who had ender-— 
taken to give a regular narrative of the acts of Christ, to engage © 
in the same work; for which his constant attendance upon St. 
Paul had eminently qualified him, The materials which he em- 
ployed were many of them the same as had been used by the 
other evangelisis; but some of the narratives had been drawn 
up by different persons, and perhaps from the preaching of 
other apostles. And being diligent in his énquiries and fe- 
searches, he was enabled to add greatly to the number. We 
have from this evangelist an account ef the acts ahd discourses 
of our Lord, during the time which elapsed between his pre-: 
paration to leave Galilee and his last journey to Jerusalem from. 
the country beyond Jordan. This occupies a large portion of 
his gospel: namely, ch. ix. 51—xviii. 14. 

‘ Both St. Mark and St. Luke wrote in Greek. But, St. Mark 
heing a plain unlettered man, and but meanly skiiled in the 
Greek language, was for the most part satisfied with the yery’ 
words of his Greek documests, and with giving a literal version 
of such as he translated from the Hebrew. Wheréas St. Luke 
being a greater master of the Greek language, was more atten- 
tive to the diction, and frequently expressed the iteaning of hig 
documents in more pure words, aiid a mote elegant form. 
Only he adhered more closely to the very expression oo 
documents, when he came ‘to insert quotations from the id 


a 





® Bus, Excl. Hist, lib. iii. eap. oe t Adv. Hai. lib. Hi. cap 1. 
‘ ‘ 3 . 
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Testament, or to recite discourses and conversations, and espeti+ 
ally the discourses of our blessed Saviour. Both St. Mark and 
St. Luke adhered to the arrangement which they found in those 
documents which contained more facts than one. The docu- 
ments themselves they arranged in chronological order. All the 
evangelists connected the documents one with another, each for 
himself, and in his own way. 

‘ After the publication of the two last gospels, St. Matthew’s 
gospel was fitted for general use by being translated into Greek. 
As St. Matthew had much matter in common sometimes with 
St. Mark, and sometimes with St. Luke, and sometimes with 
both ; his translator made great use of their gospels, frequently 
copying the very words where they suited his purpose: but 
perceiving that the form of St. Mark’s narrative bore a greater 
resemblance to St. Matthew’s than that of St. Luke, he commonly 
prefered St. Mark’s gospel; and made no use of St. Luke’s, 
except where he could derive no assistance from St. Mark. But 
the use which he made of the other gospels was by no means 
constant ; for where he had no doubt, or perceived no difficulty, 
he frequently translated fur himself, without looking for assistance 
from either St. Maik or St. Luke.’ 

We shall not offer any opinion of our own on this new 
hypothesis of Mr. Veysie, except that we think it much 
more satisfactory than that of the Margaret professor. We 


“have often been surprised and amused by the polemical sub- 
tlety of Dr. Marsh, and we respect the variety, the extent and 
the depth of his theological lore, but we think that he is in- 
ferior to Mr. Veysie, and to many other divines whom we 
could name, in strength of intellect, and solidity of judgment. 
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RELIGION. 


Ant. 12.—Two Letters to a Barrister, containing Strictutes on his Work 
in three Parts, entitled, Hints to the Public and the Legislature, on 
the Nature and Effect of Evangelical Preaching. By a Looker-on. 
London, Black and Parry, 1809. 


IF we did not know the very great liberties which the priests 
of this sect take with the docility of their disciples, we should 
consider such a gross attempt at a defence as this is, as an insult 
on the common sense of their readers. Really these anti-moral- 
ists, as they are very justly termed, seem te set beth religion and 
reason equally at defiance, 
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’ We suspect this Looker-on to have looked only on one side. 
He styles himself indeed an Anti-Calvinist, and by that expe- 
dient seeks to obtain credit for candour, but he is every now and 
then off his guard, the mask is dropped, and he betrays him- 
self to the most superficial observer. 

That the strong fortress of Calvinistic methodism has been 
shaken by the ‘ Hixrs,’ and that the popularity of some of its 
most active teachers has been considerably lowered, we can rea- 
dily believe, but it is not by such feeble advocates as have hi- 
therto come forward in defence of the cause that any good can 
be done; they are not defending the interests of religion, but 
are striving to support a system by whieh they are themselves 
supported, and whieh they contrive to turn to very good account. 
This naturally makes them very zealous ; but they have mani- 
fested more zeal than wisdom, and, where they might have con- 
cealed their imbecility by their silence, have foolishly written 
themselves into disrepute, and have publicly exposed their weak- 
ness by shewing how little could be done by a muster of all their 
strength. As a specimen of the reasoning contained in these 
two Epistles to the Barrister, we shall select the following de- 
fence of Dr. Hawker, 

‘ For s» very peculiarly directed to the sinner, and to him 
only, is the blessed gospel of the Lord Jesus, that, unless you 
are a sinner, you are not interested in its saving truths.” On 
this passage you comment thus: ‘I really thought the 
doctor had gone quite far enough, when he affirmed, ‘ that our 
future salvation is so completely without terms and couditions, 
that every idea of moral goodness, as a qualification for obtain- 
ing it, is done away.” But here we find, that moral evil is itself 
indispensible to our future acceptance, and thus sin is made ne- 
cessary to salvation. To what lengths will the anti-magalists 
go next !!” Now, sir, anti-calvinistic as I account myself, I find 
nothing so atrocious in this passage as you would represent. 
Our Lord expressly told the self-righteous Pharisees of old, that 
he came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance ; Mat- 
thew, ix. 13. and further assures us, Luke, xv. 7. that jay shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, that need no repentance. Besides, we learn 
from St. Paul, Rom. vii. Q3. that a/l have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God. Therefore when the doctor tells us, that 
unless we are sinners, we are not interested in the saving truths 
of the blessed gospel, he does no more than proye, that all man- 
kind are interested in these saving truths,’ 


POLITICS, 


Art. 13. A concise View of the Constitution of England. By George 
Custance. Second edition, corrected and enlarged, London, Long- 
man, pp. 491. 


THE author hy that the favourable reception which a first 
edition of this werk experienced, has induced him to publish the 
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ent edition, in which he has made considerable additions. 
Most of the works on this subject deal largely in the generalities of 
panegyric, without any distinet specification of the theoretical and 
practical merits and defects of the constitution. The theory is 
evidently a very different thing from the practice;—and the 
practice has in so many instances altered the theory, that the 
theory and the practice often bear as little resemblance to éach 
other, as a dead stag does toa livelion: It cannot be supposed, 
that Mr. Custance, who seems to have designed this work for 
young gentlemen at school, should have gone into any historical 
details of recent transactions, to show the difference between the 
theory and the practice of the constitution: but’ thuse young 
gentiemen who adopt their ideas of the present government from 
his book will find, when they enter the world, that, in this as 
well as in many other instances, they have been the dupes of 
delusive representations and of agreeable pictures of what is not 
to be found in the realities of life. A book of this kind, 
which is intended for juvenile students, ought to be written with 
purity and elegance. How much of these qualities there may 
be in the following sentence, we shail leave it to the reader to 
determine. 

‘ The last time the Lords contended with the Commons, re- 
specting their right to alter a money-bill, was in 1671, during 
the reign of Charles I]. when the altercations between the two 
houses ran so high/y, that the king was obliged to prorogue the 
parliament notwithstanding, he thereby lost the intended sup- 
plies.’ 

POETRY. 


Ant. 14. Rebellion in Buth: or the Battle of the Upper-rooms: an 
hervico—odico—tragico—comico Poem. In two Cantos: By the late 
Peter Paul Pallet. Canto the First: Edited by his nephew, Timothy 
Goosequill: To which is added, a Vindication of the glorious Revolu- 
tion.in 1688, frem Aspersions cast on it, wn a Sermon preached by the 
Rev. Henry Phillpotts, Vicar of Kilmersden, Somerset, before the 
University of Oxford: By Tom Type. London, Wiikie and Robinson, 
1808. 4to. 5s. pp. 74. 


Art. 15. The Restoration: being ihe Second.and lust Canto of Rebel- 
lion in Bath: By the late Peter Paul Palieti, deceased, With an 
Apology for the Poem, and numerous Notes, Anecdotes, &c. By 
Timothy Goosequill, London. Wilkie and Robinson, 1809. 4to, 
pp. 88. 45. 


THESE two Cantos of this sprightly and animated Poem, 
have affurded us much amusement, and we think that there are 
few of our readers, who will not be gratified by the perusal, 
particularly if they happen to be acquainted with Bath, and with 
those who usually take refuge from ennui in that place of fashion- 
able resort. The author has caught the true spirit of the mock- 
heroic; and the first Canto, is full of bustle and animation, 
Which do not suffer the atteiition to flag, nor the interest to cool, 
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The second Canto, is chiefly taken wp with the speech of Hum- 
suc, who indulges hiinself, itia good deal of politi¢al digression, 
and wanders from thé Upper-rooms of Bath, t6 paint some por- 
traits in thé chapel of St, Stephens, as well as those of certain 
metaphysiciatis anid divities in the world’ at large. Im the first 
Canto, the atvthor describes a dreadful confliet in the Upper- 
rooms at Bath, which was occasioned by some invidious atten- 
tions which Ramrod the kmg, or master of the ceremonies, hed 
shewn to a titled dame called Witaeimina Purr, the wifé of a 
tobacconist, who had obtained the honours of knighthood. Ram- 
rod had but just marshalled the ‘skipping crew,’ when this 
stately dame made her appearance, which so dazzied Ramrod, 
that ‘ with due courtesies of head and heels,’ he conducted the 
‘ bit of title to the-spot 
‘ Mark’d out of oid, as rank’s exclusive lot ;’ 

or the lower beneh at the top of the room, which is appropriated 
to people of rank. ‘This riark of distinguished preference for 
such a damé as Lapy Witwetmina Perr, brings Eris; or the 
goddess of contention, into the rooms, who inspires Lady Lofty 
with as much indignation against Ramrod, as Minerva breathed 
into the bosom of Diomed against the Cyprian queen. Lady 
Lofty is powerfully seconded by the infuriated Rattana, who 
seizes Ramrod by his ‘ dependent tail,’ batters his smiling 
face with reiterated slaps, till he is finally F acepmicee on the 
ground by thre rebellious crew. But the fallen monarch of the 
Upper-rooms, was not deserted in his utmost need by Wilhel- 
mina Puff. She bravely asserts his cause, 


¢ the Amazon, 
Of muscle strong, vast size, and giant bone; 
Whose jJate monopoly of Ramrop’s smilé 
Had vex’d the ladies and provok’d their bile, 
Indignant at the treatment of her beau, 
So elevated once, and now se low: 
She bursts the circle, with impetuous strength, 
Which dense, surrounds the rcler’s prostrate length, 
And like the fam’d colossus of the Sun, 
Bestriding her fall’n friend, she thus begun, 
Why, what the devil are the fools about, 
Filling the room with such a black-guard rout ; 
Rouzing an insurrection, one arid all ; - 
And knocking down the master of the ball? 


‘ Let any twenty of your troops come forth, 
And Jay down all the little they are worth, 
The sum shall doubled be by ‘I nay Purr, 
Whose heavy pursé will still contain erotigh 
To dress his lady in a better style 

Than any one amongst yout rank and fil€, 
But bating this, I will got live te see 

On English grotind, such inequality, 
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As all united against one poor devil, 

Because, forsooth, he’s been a little civil. 

No, vixens! Lady Wilhelmina Puff, 

Though mild and gentle, can be fierce and rough ; 
Can exercise her tongue, and fist, and nails, 
*Gainst any one, who ‘ Ramrod next assails,’ 


Lady Wilhelmina is now menaced by Lady Lofty, who di. 
rects her vengeance at the lace, gauze, jewels, and ‘ voluminous 
wig,’ of her hated foe. Lady Wilhelmina’s wig is twitched off 
by one successful pull, and her scalp left bare to the amuse- 
ment. of the company,—but Lady Lofty has occasion to repent 
her temerity ;—for, 


‘ A weighty blow from Wilhelmina came 
Full on the cheek of the illustrious dame, 
Marks of the mighty fingers instant rise ; 
The scalding tears suffuse her lovely eyes ; 
_ Like flea she backward jumps, then shrieks aloud, 
And cowardly runs shrieking through the crowd,’ ~ 


The conflict now waxes very warm, and is depicted with much 
variety and animation. Wilhelmina protects the fallen mo, 
narch with great dignity and effect, 


Her petticoats depending o’er his face 

Secured his tumbled head from more disgrace ; 
While her vast legs bis shoulders twain comprest, 
And sav’d the costly medal on his breast. 

But as her tongue, eyes, hands, incessant move 
To meet the desp’rate war that flames above, 
Below Rartana makes a base attack 

On silent Ramrod, flound’ring on his back, 
And tweaks his nose with so malign a pull,_ 
The monarch bellows like a madden’d bull, 
Astonished at the unexpected note 

That issued from beneath her petticoat, 

Purr’s eye is backward, instantly, inclin’d 

To see if all be safe and sound behind. 
Ratrana’s fraud immediate she detects, 

And e’er the strapping maid again erects 

Her form majestic, an impetuous blow 

From Lady Witsecmua lays her low. : 
Failing, she shrieks aloud; ‘Ah me! I die!” 
Then silence seals her tongue, and night her eye, 
So when the tulip of majestic air 


(The painted beauty of the bright parterre) 
Yields to the fury of the stormy ty 

Or the rude finger of unthinking hind, 

Low on the earth its haughty crown is laid 
Its leaves collapse, and all its colours fade.)’ 


Mrs. Veuicwe, ‘ but four and fifty,’ and a lady ‘ of more than 
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mortal impudence of mien,’ takes ‘an active part inthe contest 
and ranges herself on the side of the enemies to Bamrod, The 
battle becomes at last so furious and loud, that Stroud, the oe. 
cupier of the Wine-vaults, below the Upper-rooms, who was 
busy bottling his intoxicating fluids for mnmediate use, becomes 
alarmed at the clatter over-head, lest the company should break 
through into his dark domain, and ‘ make his port as thick as 
mud,’ in much the same manner as Pluto is represented in 
Homer, .as starting from his throne, expecting that during the 
terrific encounter of the Greeks and Trojans, the solid earth 
would be riven, and the light of day poured into his realmy 
of night. 

Stroud exclaims with appropriate indignation and heroic dig- 
pity, 


« What are the sons of b——s doing? 

By all that’s good ! they’ll be my ruin. 
Zounds what a crash! they’ve burst the floar! 
Here, Jack! do you secure the door, 

Whiist I step up amongst the boys 

And try to stop their cursed noise. 





‘Inthe second Canto, Eris retires; and three supernaturalbei 
who are well delineated in the title page to the first Canto, make 


their appearance in the orchestra, Folly, Vanity, and Humbug. 
Humbug makes a long speech, as we have mentioned above, 
and.he concludes by bidding the different ¢ombatants-of both 
gexes their 


—————‘ proper business mind———ée play the fool; 
And quietly submit to Ramrod’s rule.’ 


This advice seems to please all, save V-g-t-b-e, who proposes 
in a speech, which strongly excited our risible muscles while we 
read it, to turn the Upper-rooms into a ‘ fashionable preacher’s 
place’—This proposition, the author of which is described as 
the powder’d, silken, smirking votary of Folly, Vanity, and 
Humbug, iscomplacently received though not adopted, as Ram- 
yod’s dynasty was not to be destroyed :— 


‘ The beaus and ladies to their places ran, 
The monarch clapped his hands, and dancing straight began.” 


Had we room we should have quoted the description which the 
author has given of Lady Witnecmina Purr’s first appearance, 
which is executed with great spirit and discrimination; as well 
as many other parts of the work. The notes which the author 
has added, prove him to be a scholar, a man of reading, taste, 


and observation; a vigorous enemy to hypocrisy, and.a warm 
friend to virtue and to truth, 
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Axit. 16.—Solomon: a Sacred:-Droma. Translated from the Germen of 
Klopstock. By Robert Huish. London, Hatchard, 1809. 8vo. 58. 


THIS is not the place to criticise the dramatic merits of 
Klopstock’s Solomon; our present business is only with the 
translation. This is executed with ability; and to those who 
are acquainted with the tumid, obscure and inverted style of the 
German poet, it will appear no easy task. 


Arr. 17.—The Village Sunday, a Poem: moral and descriptive, in the 
manner of Spenser, London, Setchel, King-street, Covent Garden. 


THE author says that ‘ the Village Sunday was originally 
written for the gratification of some friends, whose relish for the 
compositions of Spenser, was, like my own, very keen.” Some 
of the descriptive parts are rather pleasing, but there is no 
novelty in the images, nor pathos in the sentiment, The poem 
itself will not bear a comparison with Burnes’ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, of which it is, in some places, a very feeble imitation. 
All thatthe author has caught of the manner of Spenser, except 
the wearisome monotony of his stanza, is.the use of some un- 
couth and antiquated words, as certes, cftsoones, mouchel, 
hight, stound, therves, &e, &c. which excite aversion and disgust, 
rather than any pleasurable feeling. ‘The following stanza may 
serve as a specimen : 


* And sooth to say, the lowly peasant finds 
\n practis’d piety a covert bower, 
For shelter from neglects’ cold frequent winds, 
And from the surguedry of passing stower, 
And in the sunshine of his happiest hour, 
(Like happy hours, O many him betide) 
He loves to gaze upon this fadeless flower, 
E’en then more dear to him than all beside, 
And wears it in his breast as rose that never died.’ 


We cannot suppose that the ear of any reader, however de+ 
voted to the manner of Spenser, will be much delighted with 
* the surquedry of passing stowcr ; nor that he will see much 
fitness in the conversion of the ‘ covert bower’ in the second verse 
into a ‘ fadeless flower’ in the seventh. ‘The rhimes:détide and 
beside are not very musical ; and by ‘ rose that never died’ in the 
last verse, we suppose that the author intended to signify * rose 
that never dics.’ But there is a great difference between saying 
that a man never died, or is not yet dead, and saying that’ he 
never dies, or is immortal. 


NOVELS, 


Art, 18.—Sir Owen Glendower, and other Tules, in 3 vols. By Ane 
thony Frederic Holstein. London, Lane and'Co. 1808 


SOME of tlese tales are of the terrific kind, some are ro- 
mantic, and vivers simple enough, The tale of the Stranger is, 
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as we think, one of the best, though the ithprobabilities throught 
out are very evident. Egbert is terrifie and wild. But the tele 
of Jessy is far preferable to either ; there ismorée nature dis- 
played; and some of tlie characters ate well drawn. The chaé 
racter of Lady Monimia Grantham is eceentrically new, and by 
no means unpleasing: there is aiso some wholesome instruction 
in the winding up of the whole. len is the next tale, in, which 
there is much interest and sone intrigue, and the Orphap 
Heiress the next; each of these talés hasa good moral, Sir 
Owen Glendower appears to us the. least interesting ; but in this 
species of writing, of which we have so much, we,@annot expe 
novelty. ‘ . 

If we find no offence against morality we must be satisfied ; 
and in this negative virtue Mr. Frederic Holstein has not failed, 
If he continues this mode of occupation, whieh we_do not warmly 
recommend, his language will probably improve, and his ateries 
attain more probability and interest. 


Arr. 19—Celia in search of a Husband. By a Modérn Avtique. 
2 wols. small octavo. Newman, 1809. ' : 


THE Authoress of these Volumes offers so pretty an Apology, 
in so diffidently hesitating a manner, for the ‘ presumption’ dis- 
played in the title page, and for the many errors which, she 
fears, may be discerned by the keen eye of criticism in her per- 
formance, that we will promise, in direct violation of our bounden 
duty, to let both the one and the other pass unnoticed. 

‘ Coolebs’ she says ‘ had appeared; it would be answered ; but it 
taust be arfswered directly.’ ° 

A Snarler would, perhaps say to the lady, ‘ Where is the ne- . 
cessity ?? another might be tempted to ask her ‘ Where is the 
answer?” For ourselves, we have looked a little farther, even into 
the next page of her book,-where we are ‘told to ‘ consider that 
what is sport to xs, is death to her ;’ upon which we can only’as- 
sure her, that she is mistaken in the opinion she has formed of 
our character, and that we have no sport in the death~of any fair 
lady whatever, 

We shall therefore conclude this article, not in the language 
of censure, but in that of panegyrick. So far from agreeing with 
the lady in a sentiment which her modesty only could have sug-- 
gested, so far from thinking that the pious book above men 
tioned is a specimen of such transcendent genius that ‘ along 
life, even blessed with superior talents, would scarcely pro- 
duce a work whose intrinsic worth could class it with that 
formance ;’ we are of opinion that ‘ Celia in searchof a Hisband? 
is direct evidence that a life, not we imagine, very long, nor yet 
blessed with any great superiority of endowments, is: sufficient to 
produce a work whose intrinsic worth sets it.vesy far above the 
said performance. For, although ‘Celia’ may want discrimina+ 
tion of character, strength of langwage, and force of reason» 
ing, which the said performance is asserted to possess, we have 
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got discovered in her the want of infinitely higher and more es- 

timable qualities, those of christian humility, and christian char 

rity. She does not impieusly pretend to be se far favoured with 

a knowledge of the inscrutable designs of Providence as to point 

out with certainty the objects of future indignation agd mercy. She 

“peither arrogates t@herself an undoubted election to eternal hap- 
piness, nor, equally undoubting, denounces everlasting damnation 

#gainst ‘such good-natured creatures as Mr, Flam.’ 

MEDICINE. 

Axrt. 20.— Analysis of the Curbonated Chalybeate, lately discovered near 
Stow, with Observations on the effects of Carbonie Acid and Nitrogen 
Gas on the Animal Economy, $c. and Extracts from some of the best 
Authorities we have, relative to the use of Chalybeates. To which is 
subjoined a Glossary of the technical Words necessarily made use of in 
the. Work. By R. Farmer. London, 1808. Lackington. 


MR. Farmer appears to have taken considerable pains to form 
@m accurate analysis of this mineral spring near Stow; and he 
has given the results of forty-seven different experiments, which 
be made on the occasion. According te the account of Mr. 
Farmer, this spring contains a much larger proportion of iron than 
the waters of Tunbridge or Cheltenham. Mr. Farmer estimates 
the nitrogen gas to be 74-4 cubic inches in a gallon, Mr, Far- 
mer afterwards makes some observations on the medicinal virtues 
of this spring ; and the diseases in which it may be beneficially 
employed. We suppose that the principal object of Mr. Fariner, 
is to render Stow, like Tunbridge or Cheltenham, a place of 
crowded resort during the summer months, for the idle as well as 
forthe sick. In this respect, he must probably rely more on the 
eaprice of fashion, or the local scenery, &c. &¢. than on the real 
er supposed virtues of the newly discovered spring. 


MISCELLANEODS. 

Ant. 21.—The Librarian; by James Savage, of the London Enstitution. 
Vol, 1, 1808, Vol. 2, 1809. . 

THIS work is published in monthly numbers of one’ shilling 
each ; each number containing three sheets of letter-press. In 
his first number, Mr. Savage, the industrious editor, stated that 
it was his object to give an analysis of books in general, both old 
and new; a history of public libraries, some account of the 
printed transactions of learned societies, and of the reports and 
papers laid before parliament. The following are the names of 
the books of which Mr. Savage has exhibited an analysis in the 
present publication :—‘ Horsley’s Britannia Romana,’ ‘ Chaun- 
cey’s Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire,’ ‘ Museum Wor- 
steyanum,’ ‘ Drake’s Eboracum, or the History and Antiquities 
of the City of York,’ * Sandford’s Genealogical History of the 
Kings and Queens of England, &cv ‘ Enderbie’s Cambria Tri- 
umpbans,’ ‘Chamberlain’s Imitations of Original Drawings by 
Hans Holbein, with Biographical Traits,’ ‘ Stukeley’s Itinera-. 
rium Curiosum,’ ‘ Borlases Antiquities of Cornwall,” ‘ Wren’s 
Paxentalia ;’—sygh are the works which Mr. Savage has selected 
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fer analysis, which will be principally gratifying to the lovers of 
antiquarian research. In the first volume, and in the number 
for December, 1908, there is an account of the last illness of 
Professor Porson, with engraved specimens of his hand-writing 
both in English and in Greek, The list of the papers which are 
printed by the house of commons in each session of ‘parliament, 
is a useful part of the Librarian. @fr. Savage might certamly 
add much to the utility and interest of his work; and we think 
that he will succeed best in these respects, by confining himself 
to those subjects which are more strictly included in the title of 
his book. ‘The Librarian, indeed, is aterm which may com- 
prehend every thing relative to literature in general; but. Mr. 
Savage should be chiefly attentive to the communication of stich 
particulars as may be useful to gentlemen and scholars in the 
formation of a library, or in pointing out to the different desc 

tions of literary students, sources of information, which may 

necessary in the particular pursuits in which they are engaged. 
The account which Mr. Savage has already given or p to 
give of the various records, documents, &c. &c. of the different 
public or private libraries may contribute very much to this use- 
ful end. One part of Mr. Savage’s work might be properly de- 
voted to the enumeration of the books which may be or which 
should be considered by those who undertake to discuss any par- 
ticular subject of literature and science. Those who think te 
improve any branch of knowledge ought first to make themselves 
acquainted with what has been done by those whe have gone 
before them in the same track. Hence a list of authors, ct 
treated on the same subject, with a short summary of their la- 
bours, the several additions which they made to the stock of 
general knowledge, the discovery of new truths, or the subversion 
of olderrors, with the succession of theories which have at dif- 
ferent times been entertained by the fanciful, the foolish, or the 
wise, would form a very proper subject for one of the departments 
ef the Librarian, and render it a very acceptable publication. 


“ 

Art. 22.—Ezercises on Elocution ; or Poems select and original, princt- 
pally intended for Public Recitation: compiled and written by J. V. 
Button, of the Classical and Commercial Academy, Cliff, Lewes. Lon- 
don, Buttou, 1809, pp. 231. 3s. 6d. 


THIS is a very amusing collection of poems. The juvenile 
reader will be particularly gratified with it, and indeed he must. 
be difficult to please who does not find some pieces in it which 
are suited to bis taste. ; 


Art. 23.—The Elements of Astronomy, according to. the Newtenias 
Principles, illustrated by several new and interesting Diagrams, and 
adapted, as far as the Science will admit, to the p/ainest capacities, 
Intended solely for the Instruction of young Ladies and Gentlemen, 

George Reynolds, London, i2mo, 1809 4s. Gd. Sherwood, 
eeley and Jones. 


THE principal requisite in works of this nature is perspicuity 
ef exposition, The present perfermayce is not deficient in this 
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respect; and it may answer the purpose of communicating 
little astronomical instruction to ‘ young ladies and gentlemen,” 
as well as many other epitomes of the same ‘kind. 


Art. 24.—Strictures on Mr. Hale’s Reply to the Pamphlets lately 
published in Defence of the Londou Female Penitentiary. . By 
G. Hodson. To which.is added, a Lettcr to the Author on the 
Inadequacy of the Poor Laws, for employing, protecting, and recluiming 
unfortunate Females, destitute of Work. In Answer to Mr, Hale's 
Reply. By Mr. Bluir, Surgeon of the Lock Hospital, §c, London, 
Wilhams, 1809, pp. 182. 2s. 6d. 


WE haye, from the beginning, been friendly to the establish- 
ment of the London female Penitentiary, and we think that the 
objections with which it has been assailed by Mr. Hale, are futile 
and unjust. Both reason and scripture are in this imstauce 
against Mr. Hale ; and we were sorry to find him urging vain 
and frivolous cavils against an institution, the express object of 
which is to mitigate the sufferings of some of the most miserable 
of the human race. The cause of the London Penitentiary is well 
supported in these strictures of Mr, Hodson, and in the annexed 
letter of Mr. Blair. 


Art, 25.—Principles of Mental and Moral Philosophy. To which is 
prefixed, Elements cf Logic. By William Enfield, M. A. Author of 
the New Pronouncing Dictionary.of the English Language, Elements of 
Natural Theology, &c. &c. asststED BY EMINENT PROFESSIONAL 
GENTLEMEN. London, Tegg, 1809. 


LOCKE, Hartley, and Paley have each furnished their quota 
to the present performance. When Mr, Enfield was assisted by 
the guidance of such luminaries, we do not see any reason why 
he should have called in the émincnt professional gentlemen who 
are mentioned in his title-page. Besides, who were these profes- 
sional gentlemen? Were they lawyers, physicians, or divines? 
Are they real or imaginary personages? Did the author suppore 
that they would operate as a catch-fly to the book? However 
this may be, the book itself is not badly executed; and Mr. En- 
field should have recollected the old adage, that ‘* good wine 
needs no bush.” 


Art. 26.—An Account of the last Illness of Richard Porson, A. M. Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, and principal Librarian’ 

: of the London Institution. . By James Suvage, of the London Institu- 
tion. London, William Savage, Bedford Bury, 1808, 


THE friends and admirers of the late incomparable Greek 
scholar and critic, Mr. Professor Porsan, will, we have no doubt, 
be much obliged to Mr. Savage for this accurate and cireumstan- 
tial account of his last illness, as well as with the two specimens 
of bis hand-writing which arc prefixed. | 


. 
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Art. 27.—Think before you Speak: or the Three Wishes, a Tale, 


By 


the Author of Peucock at Home. London, Godwin, Skinner-Street, + 


1809. 


Art, 28.—Poetry for Children. By the Author of Mrs. Leicester's - 


School, 


2 vols, 


London, Godwin, Skinner-Street, 1809, 


We have given the titles of the above for the sake of our Juve-. 
nile friends, but it cannot be expected we should criticise the | 
merits or demerits of these trivial performances. 
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ABERNETHY —Surgical Obser- 
vations. Part f. On the Constitu- 
tional Origin and Treatment of Local 
Diseases, and on Aneur'sms. By 
John Abernethy, F. R.S. 8vo. 73. 

Amos—aA Letter to the Lord Mayor 
on General Medical Relief, to the 


Diseased Poor of the City of London. . 


By James Amos, jun. 2s. 611. 

Asiatic Researches, or Transac- 
tions of the Society instituied in Ben- 
gal. Vol. X. 4to. 3ls. 6d. 

Bank—Substaunve of the Proceed- 
ings uf the Proprietors of the Bank 
of England, Sept. 21, 1899, on the 
Dividend and on the Situation of 
their Affairs. 1s. 

Barrington—Historical Anecdotes 
and Secret Memoirs of the Legisla- 
tive Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. By Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton. Part I. {mperial 4to. 21s. 

Bawdwen—A Translation of the 
Record called Domesday, for the 
Counties of York, Lincoln, Derby, 
Nottingham and Rutiand. By the 
Rev. W. Bawdwen, 4to, 21. Qs. 

Belfour—The Lyceum of Ancient 
Literatyre, or Bivgraphica] and ana- 
lytical Account of the Greek and 
Roman Classics. By the Rev. O. 
Belfour, !2mo. 8s. 

Bonaparte—The First Book of Na- 
poleon, the Tyrant of the Earth, 
written in the 5813th year of the 
world, and 18U9th of the Christian 
era. By Eliakim the Scribe, Svo. 6s, 

Burgess—The Arabick Alphabet, 
or an easy Introduction to the Read+ 
ing of Arabick. For the use of He- 
brew Students. By the Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s. 1s. 

Clarke and Lewis—The Travels of 
Captain’s Clarke and Lewis, from St. 
Louis by way of the Missouri and 
te 1008 Beane ove Pacific Pcean 


Bye, 9a. 


Covent Garden Theatre — State- 
ment of a Few Facts, and an impar- | 
tial Appeal on the Question at Issue, 
between the Pablic and the Propri- ° 
etors of this Theatre. 1s. 

A short Address to the 
Public on raising the Prices at C. G. 
Theatre, and _engaging Madam Ca- 
talani. 











The Toaespiad. Qs. 6d, 

Cursory View of the late Admi- | 
nistration, with a few Remarks on ° 
the Strictures of the Quarterly Re- 
view on Mr. Mowre’s Publication, , 
Is. 6d. ' 

De Lisle—A Soldier’s Offspring, or 
the Sisiers. By Emma De Lisle, 2 
vols. |\2mo. 10s, 

Evans—The Doctrine of Philoso- 
phical Necessity considered, in Re- | 
ference to its Tendency. By the 
Rev. Joha Evans. Is. 

- Eyre—The Vintagers; a musical 
Romance, in two Acts. By E. J. 
Eyre. 1s. Gd. 

Feron—A Complete Treatise on 
Farriery, comprising the modern. 
Practice of the Veterinary Art, &c. ° 
&e. By J. Feron, Veterinary Sur. 
geon to the 12th Light Dragoons, 
Royal 8vo, 2Is. 

Frantic (Sir) the Reformer, or the ® 
Humours of the Crown and Anchor. 


4s. 

Grafton’s Chronicle; er History 
of England. ‘To which is added, his 
Table of the Bailiffs, Sheriffs, and 
Mayers of the City of Loudon, & 
vols. Royal 4to. 41. 4a, 

Hasselli—The Specujam ; an Essay 
on the Art of Drawing in Water Co- 
lours. By J. Hassell, — 1s. 6d. 

ktalian (The) Marauders, a’Ro- 
menee. By Anne Matilda. 4 vole. 


Ws. 
Jubikee—An Address to the Inha- 
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Ditants of Great Britain and Ireland 
@ the Jubilee. 1s. : 

Kerr—A Statistical, Agricultural, 
and Political Survey of Berwickshire. 
By Mr. Ketr, 8vo. 13s. 

Luxmvore— Practica! Observations 
on Strictares of the Urethra, &c. 
By Thomas Luxmovte, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Martin— Petr#ica Derbiensia, or 
Bigures.and Descriptions of Petri- 
factions collected in Derbyshire. By 
Wr Martin, 4to. 2i. 12s. 6d. 

Matilda. Montford, a Romantic 
Novel. 4 vols. 2is. 

Maunde—Journal of the Military 

rations during the Blockade and 
Sieve of Genoa. By J. Maunde. 
Svo. 6s. 

Memorandunis and Narratives, Ci- 
vil, Military, Naval, Parliamentary, 
and Ecclesiastical ; cing Ac- 
eounts of Pensions, &c. as éxfacted 


from the Papers laid before the 


House of Commons, and other au- 
thentic Documents. 

Montagu—The Opinions of diffe- 
vent Authors upon the Punishment 
ef Death. Selected by Basil Mon- 
tagu, esq. 8vo. 8s. 

Mortimer—The Grammar of Trade, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. By 
Thomas Mortimer. 3s. 6d. 

QOnesimus examined, or Strictures 
op his new Work, “ The Pulpit.” By 
an Evangelical Minister. 1s. 


Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis 
Medicorum inensis, 1809. 4to. 
24s. 18mo. 4s. 


Plowden—The History of Ireland 
from its lovasion by Heury II. to its 
Union with Great Britain. By Fran- 
cis Plowden, esq. 2 vols. Svo. 24s, 
Royal 8vo. Qi. 2s. 

‘ocock—Yes or No! a Musical 
Farce. By J. Pocock. 1s. Gd. 

Porter— Don Sebastian, or the 
House of Braganza, an historical Ro- 
mance. By Anna Maria Porter. 
4 vols 12mv. 2is. 

Reynolds—The Elements of Astro- 
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nomy, according to Néwteniar Prina 
ciples. By G. Reynolds. 4s. 6d. 

Setting (The) Sun, or the Devil 
amongst the Placemen. 3 vols. small 
8vo, 2Is. 

Spain—A Narrative of the most 
interesting Circumstances, attending 
the second Siege of Zaragosa. By 
Don M. P. Ric. Translated from 
the Spanish, with au Appendix, con- 
taining the French Account. 2s. 6d, 

Tales of the Realms, collected 
during a tour through Europe. By 
a Traveller. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Tales of Yore, in three vols. 12mo- 
15s. boards. 

Templeman—G ilhert, an Amatory 
Poem. By James Templeman, 4to. 
12s, and a small edition 2s. 6d. 

Ticken — An Historical Chart of 
the Reign of King George the Third, 
comprising a period of 49 yeafs. B 
Mr. Ticken. To: . 6d. : , 

Travels of Lycurgis, the Son of 
Eunomus of Spafta, to Crete, Tyre, 
and Egypt, in Search of Knowledge. 
12 mo. 3s. 6d: 

Trimmer—A Brief Enquiry into 
the present State of Agriculture in 
the Southern Parts of Ireland, and 
its Influence on the Manners of the 
lower Classes of the People. By 
Joshua Kirby Trimmer. 

Wallace—A Dissertation on the 
Numbers of Mankind in ancient and 
modern Times. By R. Wallace, D. D. 
Svo. 9s, - 

Ware.—A Treatise on the Proper- 
ties of Arches, and their Abutment 
Piers ; containing Propositions for de- 
scribing geometrically the Catenaria, 
and the Extra-Dosses of all Curves, 
so that their several Parts and their 
Piers may equilibrate. By Samuel 
Ware. 18s. 

Witherby.—A Vindication of the 
Jews, by way of Reply to a Letter 
addressed by Perseverans to the 
English Israelite. By Tho. Witherby, 
Qs. 











List of Articles which, with many others, will appear in the 
next Number of the C. R. 
Lord Valentia’s Travels. 
Belfour’s Battle of Roncesvalies. 
Biographical Peerage. 
Anstey’s Poetical Works, 
Mrs. Montagu’s Letters, - 
Molina’s History of Chili concluded. 
Shee’s Rhymes of Art. 


Powel’s Translation of the New Pharmacopeie« 








